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NOTES 


Tuen and now. The Prime Minister at Dalmeny and 
the Prime Minister at Hopetoun will be easily understood 
to be two different persons ; but there is a notable differ- 
ence in the circumstances attending the visits of the 
respective statesmen to Scotland. Three years ago, when 
a Liberal Government was ruling Ireland by coercion, Mr. 
Gladstone was the guest of Lord Rosebery, and Dalmeny 
Park was littered with constabulary in uniform, and 
policemen in plain clothes. The crowd of newspaper 
reporters, roosting on the fences or strolling about the 
policies to watch the movements of the Liberal leader, 
were met at every turn by detectives, This week, while the 
so-called coercion of the Crimes Act is in force under a 
Unionist Government, Lord Salisbury visits the Earl of 
Hopetoun, and a solitary member of the West-Lothian 
Constabulary is sufficient to ensure protection against the 
attacks of an exasperated people. 


A reature of Lord Salisbury’s Corn Exchange meeting, 
as striking as it is unusual in political demonstrations, was 
the high standard of excellence which the auxiliary speak- 
ing maintained. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Mr. Hosier, and Mr. Gilmour all supported the 
reputation which their countrymen bear for telling and 
forcible oratory. The characteristic pluck of the member 
for West Renfrewshire never showed to better effect than 
in his outspoken challenge to the Prime Minister with 
regard to the exclusion of the Secretary for Scotland from 
the Cabinet. 


Lorp Sauissury’s meetings have, of course, called forth 
a whole anthology, as Mr. Lang’s cadger would call it, of 
political verse. In one of them, a parody on the ‘ Better 
Land,’ the poet, aiming at hyperbole, hits very near the 
truth when he sings, ‘lis a land where... they boy- 
cott the babes yet unborn.’ 


Tue general resolutions placed before the Conservative 
Conference on Thursday were neither useful nor edifying ; 
discussions which do not bear on practical work, and which 
have no educational tendency, are a mere waste of breath. 
It might have an important effect on the political educa- 
tion of the country were this portion of the annual meeting 
devoted to the consideration of matters about which every- 
body is not agreed. 


An attempt was made at the Conference ot Conser- 
vative Associations to discredit the permanent officials 
of the Union. The attack was made with fairness 
and courtesy, which unfortunately were not imitated by 
the gentleman who seconded the rejection of the Report. 
There seems to be no doubt that a very considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction prevails, not with Mr. Reginald 
Maclecd, whose untiring industry and unfailing courtesy 
render him well suited for a difficult post, but with certain 


methods, and still more with certain wants of method, that 
are said too often to characterise his subordinates. It is a 
matter of importance to the Conservative party, for they, 
more than their opponents, are dependent on good organi- 
sation. If there is anything approaching incompetence at 
headquarters, as it is alleged there is, there cannot be 
much chance of success in the constituencies. The arrange- 
ments for Lord Salisbury’s mass meeting were not sig- 
nificant cf great organising power. Had Mr. Chisholm’s 
motion been made after, instead of before, Lord Salis- 
bury’s meeting, it might have met with a different fate. 


Tue Gladstonian ‘boom’ in Holborn has failed. 
Despite the popularity of Earl Compton, who is too good 
a man for the cause he represents, and the unpopularity of 
Mr. Gainsford Bruce in some quarters, Unionism is victori- 
ous. The Irish M.P.’s—those licensed vendors of political 
fables—raised the cry in the House of Commons that Lord 
Compton had won. Of course, the Opposition indulged in 
a vigorous crow ; but when the truth became known it was 
the Ministerialists’ turn to cheer. 


Brazen obstruction of the Irish Land Purchase Bill, 
which has now, however, been read a third time, and the 
ridiculous Sheehy incident and Moroney case, have occu- 
pied Parliamentary time this week. The Irish Estimates 
come on next week, and the Parnellites will have an 
opportunity of returning to the congenial work of ‘ baiting’ 
Mr. Balfour. 


Lorp Hartineton devoted a portion of his latest speech 
to his constituents to demolishing some of Mr. Labou- 
chere’s characteristic ‘facts’: it seems rather a waste of 
powder and shot. 


Sir GeorGeE Trevetyan showed all the zeal of a pervert 
in his Newbury speech, for it was mainly an attack upon 
the party from which he ‘ratted.. Had the Border 
Burghs not had the bad taste to choose their present re- 
presentative, what a different story the M.P. for Bridgeton 
would have had to tell! 


Tue Tories of East Aberdeenshire are understood to 
have failed to induce Lord Randolph Churchill to contest 
that constituency. The member for Paddington might 
well give many reasons for declining to make himself a 
party to paying so very high a compliment to the ex- 
Provost of Aberdeen, who now represents the consti- 
tuency. 


Lorp Hartineton made a palpable hit when he quoted 
Mr. Healy and Dr. Walsh as having warmly approved of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act of 1885. What was at that time 
‘the best scheme of land purchase’ becomes something 
very different when the demands of party require it ; but 
who is the fatuous person who believes that consistency 
is an element in party warfare as at present carried on ? 
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Tue Gladstonians seem to have passed from the hot fit 
to the cold one. Sir George Trevelyan now acknowledges 
that the Government may remain in office for the next 
two, three, or perhaps four years. It is pretty evident 
that the Separatists, despite their blustering, have no 
hope of success even at the end of the last-mentioned 
period. 


Tue following is the latest Balfour ‘mosaic’ from 
United Ireland’s leading columns. ‘ Balfour the Brave,’ 
having had ‘a very opportune cold,’ ‘ hides his light under 
a bushel of lies.” ‘He could lie a whole troop of news- 
vendors out of existence, and has been ‘detected in a 
hundred falsehoods.’ ‘ Balfour the Beneficent’ ‘should 
endeavour to provide that his falsehoods should have at 
least a faint family resemblance to truth.’ ‘ Meanness, 
after all, rather than brutality, has been the leading char- 
acteristic of Mr. Balfour’s administration’ ; though it has 
been marked, too, by ‘ cowardly and treacherous brutality.’ 
To all this is added—‘ Balfour's time is coming !’ 


Virtue and profanity form rather a singular combina- 
tion, but it is insisted upon by the Parnellite press. One 
of its leading organs tells a cock-and-bull story about an 
ineffectual attempt to sell ‘poinded’ cattle transferred 
from Ireland to Scotland. The highest praise it can 
bestow on the people of this country is that on learning 
the circumstances connected with the animals, ‘ the Scotch 
buyers, after a few hearty guttural curses, refused to have 
anything at all to do with them.’ 


Erin in love with John Bull! This is passing strange. 
The latest cartoon of United Ireland gives quite a new 
aspect to the political situation. It wishes to depict John 
in a virtuous light, and, therefore, in Hibernian fashion, it 
makes him indulge in profane swearing. One is tempted 
to ask when ‘the base, bloody, and brutal Saxon,’ as the 
Irish have ever called the British, found salvation. 


Deuicutrutty Irish is the only designation for the Par- 
nellite description of a recent eviction :—Chapter I. ‘She 
kept up streams of hot water, which severely scalded some 
of the assailants ; and made a gallant resistance before she 
was finally disarmed.’ Chapter II. ‘To the shame of the 
force, be it said, the men brutally maltreated and insulted 
the poor girl amid the ribald cheers of the bailifry.’ Pile 
on ‘brave, beautiful,’ etc., on those resisting the law, and 
‘base, brutal,’ etc., on those enforcing it, and the descrip- 
tion is complete. 


Tue mendacious character of the Separatist press in Ire- 
land is clearly shown by its direct misrepresentation of 
the proceedings of what it is pleased to call ‘The 
Forgeries Commission, and to describe as a ‘ ghastly 
bore.’ ‘Sir James Hannen left the bench in a huff’— 
everybody knows the falsity of such a statement. The 
character of the readers, however, necessitates a liberal 
use of ‘ flapdoodle.’ 


Wuart they said of France in 1871 might be said of M. 
Wilson now: Ces désastres sont-ils artistiquement complets ! 
The Chamber of Deputies, to save themselves from con- 
tamination, adjourn when he appears! If he were less 
contemptible he would almost deserve compassion. 


Tue Comte de Paris received on Sunday a deputation of 
French agriculturists who presented the representative of 
the Monarchy with an address. In his reply, which was 
dignified, and contrasts favourably with the utterances of 
Paris politicians, the Comte laid stress on, and endeavoured 
to make capital out of, the agricultural depression which 
exists in France. This is a card which the Orleanist 


journals have been persistently playing for some time. 
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SupMaRINE navigation has fired the Spanish imagination. 
The Diario de Cadiz, after describing a boat invented by 
Isaac Peral to move under the surface of the water, has a 
remarkable outburst, which is thus done into English :— 
‘ And thou, Spanish lion, shake thy mane (sacude la melena), 
not to devour and destroy, but to salute the ensign of thy 
country, which discovered a new world, and endeavours to 
carry its civilising mission to all points of the earth.’ ‘ Tall 
talk’ like this makes Spain a formidable rival to America. 


Mr. Josep Tuomson’s letter to The Times of Thursday 
must command the attention of the Government, not 
merely on account of his own position, but als . because he 
expresses the feelings of most of those who are acquainted 
with East Africa. His words are—‘ No good will come of 
the blockade ; there will certainly be much evil—the ruin 
of our prestige, our commercial interests, and the work of 
the missionaries.’ 


Tue chief feature of a great missionary meeting held 
in Glasgow this week was the statement of Mr. Fred. L. 
M. Moir, of the African Lakes Company, who graphically 
described the attack by the Arabs on the missionaries and 
the traders on the northern border of Lake Nyassa, and 
who concluded by remarking that ‘three attacks were 
made by the Arabs, and that at present the opposing 
forces of the African Lakes Company, and those who 
are helping them, are intrenched five miles away from 
the Arab stockades, awaiting the time when, with the 
assistance of Government guns, they may be able to 
break through the Arab earthworks.’ 


Tue latest intelligence in regard to the American elec- 
tions strengthens the expectation that the Republicans 
will control the new House of Representatives. 


Tue Argentine Republic, as described by Mr G. M. 
Lees to the East of Scotland Engineering Association, 
must be a sort of paradise to the makers of railways and 
tramways. Despite the fact that the country has not been 
in a settled condition for anything like a decade, it has 
4500 miles of railways, with proposed extensions in all 
directions. One stretch of over 210 miles is without a 
bridge other than a culvert, and without a cutting or em- 
bankment of over 14 metres. A tramway 370 miles in 
length is in course of construction. The cars will be drawn 
by horses, and the seats will be convertible into beds. 


Tuoucu the grave questions which it has raised still 
require to be answered, the Queensland difficulty itself is 
now happily a thing of the past. Sir Henry Blake has 
very properly intimated to the Colonial Office that after 
what has passed it would be extremely unpleasant for him 
to undertake the duties of Governor of Queensland, and 
Lord Knutsford has with alacrity relieved him of the 
appointment. So far, so good. But it is almost too much 
to hope that the Colonial Office at the tenth—if not the 
eleventh—hour, is about to mend its ways, and adopt a 
policy characterised by foresight and tact. If it does, Lord 
Knutsford will deserve all the praise he is certain to 
receive. But whether it be due to wall-paper or drains, 
or what not, there is inherent in the office an occult and 
mysterious tendency to go wrong—strangely like what in 
individuals is termed original sin—which has proved too 
strong for the vast majority of his predecessors. 


We publish to-day one of several letters we have 
received with regard to the conduct of the investigation 
by the Edinburgh University Court into the charges 
made by Dr. Ashdown against Professor Rutherford. The 
Court has assumed the responsibility of deciding that a 
teacher who was incapable of being entrusted with the con- 
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trol of a large class of students in 1884 and in 1886, is now 
in a state to discharge the duties of that responsible position. 
It further declares that ‘ there is no reason to apprehend a 
recurrence of his illness.’ There is now no question of Dr. 
Ashdown’s character—that was cleared most completely 
in 1886. He has no personal interest to pursue the matter 
further, although, as a member of the University, he 
was entitled to take what proceedings his duty to the 
University dictated. The question for the University and 
for the public is, Can Professor Rutherford again be 
trusted? He is a distinguished man of science, and an 
admirable lecturer, and the loss of his services to the 
University would be deplored; but we are convinced 
that he will best consult the interests of the Univer- 
sity if he places his resignation in the hands of the Court 





at once. 


Tue editor of the British Medical Journal has got into 
trouble. Two days before the publication of Frederick the 
Noble, he presented—without the aid, he explained, of Sir 
Morell Mackenzie—facsimiles of a couple of the last scripts 
of the late Emperor. One of these contained an allusion 
to his ‘ill-treatment’ by Professor Bergman. A num- 
ber of the leading members of the Association, re- 
gard its publication ‘as discreditable to the medical pro- 
fession of this country, and request ‘such immediate 
action as may be required to clear the Association and 
profession from the discredit now attaching to them in 
respect to the matter.’ 


ANoTHER move has just been made in the medical war- 
game which is occupying public attention. Sir Morell 
Mackenzie has resigned his membership of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 


We give to-day a letter on Royal Scottish Academy 
Reform, because it seems the best defence that body can 
offer. Of course, we are not responsible for any of the 
opinions expressed by our correspondent. 


Tue Royal Society of Edinburgh dines as well as dis- 
cusses. When it dines it calls itself a club, but. still 
its dinners are characterised by as much _ intelligence 
as are its discussions. There was a famous fish dinner 
last January, and a ‘ Ffeste in the moneth of fevrielle,’ for 
both of which marvellous menus were provided. The first 
of the club dinners of this season took place on Monday, 
Sir Douglas Maclagan being president, and Sir Arthur 
Mitchell vice-president. It was a Scots dinner, and the 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence excelled his many pre- 
vious achievements as arbiter edendi. There were crappit 
heads and partan pies, trotters, Corstorphine cream, and 
other strangely-named national dainties. 


Iv is disappointing to find from the Commissioners’ 
Reports recently published, that the affairs of the Cale- 
donian and Crinan Canals are not in as prosperous a state 
as could be wished. With a falling revenue, the Commis- 
sioners of the Caledonian Canal have to face a large 
expenditure upon structural repairs and alterations, and 
they meditate going to Parliament for the means. Con- 
siderable alterations are also required on the Crinan Canal 
if it is to compete with the new railway which Parliament 
has sanctioned. 


THE appointment of Mr. Monro—a Scotsman, as his 
name signifies—to be Chief Commissioner of the London 
Police ought to give general satisfaction. His wide 
experience of the Indian Police, supplemented by a 
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thoroughly practical acquaintance with the duties of his 
new office, qualify him, if anything can, for the post ; 
while the fact that he is not a soldier will shut the mouths 
of many of Sir C. Warren’s noisiest opponents. The only 
thing against him is the fact that he gets on well with 
Mr. Matthews ; but even that phenomenon may have its 
explanation. 


We have been requested by several correspondents to 
take notice of the conduct of the police in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow with regard to drunken persons. In both cities 
the police are an excellent and efficient body ; but it is 
a scandal that ladies should have to complain of being 
molested and frightened in broad daylight by the vagaries 
of incapables. No one, it seems, who is able to stand, 
however imperfectly, is considered to be in a state to 
require the attention of the police. This is not as it 
should be. 


‘Conscience’ remittances to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are received with almost weekly regularity, 
but such a source of revenue to a Parochial Board cannot 
be relied upon with confidence. In Glasgow, however, 
this week it was intimated that £9, 12s. had been received 
from an Irishman in California, who was once a pauper- 
lunatic in the city. The desire he has shown to pay his 
debts will make his compatriots doubt his sanity now. 


A younG man living in lodgings by himself, whose sole 
income consists of an allowance from his father, is entitled 
to vote under the lodger franchise. A professional man, 
living in his father’s house, and getting from him, as part 
of his allowance, the exclusive use of certain rooms in it, 
is not. Such is the legal anomaly established by a 
decision of the Registration Court this week. Reform of 
the enactments regulating the lodger vote is obviously 
necessary. 


DoneGAL is in a ferment over a series of miracles— 
chiefly of a therapeutic description—that are taking place 
all over the county. The blind are reported to be receiv- 
ing their sight, and cripples to be casting their crutches 
to the winds in the most reckless fashion. The wonder- 
worker is not an aged statesman, but a young Catholic 
priest bearing the suggestive name of Larkin. 


Tue successful completion of a thirty days’ fast (jejunium 
votivum vel voluntare, in the language of medieval ascetics), 
by a Frenchman in Edinburgh, took place on Saturday 
last. Three hundred and fifty-seven years ago, John Scott 
of Teviotdale, having succumbed in a plea at law, took 
sanctuary at Holyrood, and there—in the words of Spottis- 
wood—‘ out of a deep displeasure’ fasted for thirty or forty 
days. The king made him repeat his experiment in the 
Castle. ‘The Frenchman’s name will do honour to the 
melancholy list of hungry curiosities, which begins with 
Cecilia de Rygeway and ends with Dr. Tanner. 


AN important financial question, and one which has just 
come to the surface, is the fresh war which has broken out 
suddenly between the Grand Trunk and the Canadian 
Pacific Railways. Why should these two companies 
not agree to mutually use each other's rails? It seems 
ridiculous that English and Scottish capital should be 
used for the needless multiplication of lines. Many 
people in this country are shareholders in both lines, 
and large quantities of the stock of both are held in 
Scotland. Why should the right-hand pocket try to ruin 
the left merely to please railway magnates ? 
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Tue artists and art critics are going to give themselves 
the luxury of a debating society. The first annual Con- 
gress of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Art begins its sittings at Liverpool on Monday, under the 
auspices of Sir Frederick Leighton, Messrs. Alma Tadema, 
Walter Crane, Sidney Colvin, and several others well- 
known in art and letters, including Mr. Mundella—whose 
name would not have occurred to one as an art-critic 
(perhaps he is an artist). It is rumoured that the next 
meeting will take place in Scotland, probably in Glasgow. 


Tue question of an increased water supply for Edin- 
burgh is agitating the minds of the new Town Council. 
There are unappropriated streams in the Pentlands still, 
but it is impossible to provide for the certain future increase 
of the city if some much larger scheme is not soon set 
on foot. A proposal to introduce a system of meters, such 
as exists in Glasgow, may, if adopted, help to stave off the 
inevitable expenditure ; but the sooner it is admitted that 
the matter is too serious to be disposed of by tinkering, 
the better for the people of Edinburgh. 


It is satisfactory to have the authority of the Scottish 
Mining Institute for the statement that coal-getting is a 
comparatively healthy occupation. The visitor to the 
region where the black diamond is won carries away a 
a different impression ; for to him the pit atmosphere 
seems almost stifling. Doubtless, however, the miner's 
constitution becomes, ‘like the dyer’s hand, subdued to 
what it works in.’ 


Tue pretty little squabble that has arisen regarding St. 
Giles’ Cathedral—if inveterate habit may justify one still 
using the pleasant courtesy title—shows no sign of abating. 
The Presbytery of Edinburgh have boldly taken the bull 
by the horns, and resolved to petition against the Bill 
introduced into the House of Lords by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, thus showing that they neither fear the 
St. Giles’ Parish Magazine, nor regard the shade of Dr. 
William Chambers, invoked in proper ferm by the law- 
agent of his representative. It is to be hoped that they 
fully realise the gravity of their position. 


Tue Spey is in spate, and the northern papers read like 
chapters out of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s Moray Floods. 
The weather has been of the kind to which King Lear's 
refrain, ‘Heigho the wind and the rain,’ is appropriate. 
Among the casualties of the gale should be chronicled 
the fate of that two-and-a-half-pound trout, blown out of 
Dunsappie Loch on Sunday, which will never return to 
plough the waves again. Neither will that other levia- 
than, the ‘Great Eastern.’ She has been sold for old iron, 
and yields her last owners a profit of £20,000. 


Tue men of Skye are determined to keep up their repu- 
tation. It is unfortunate that they should so determinedly 
endeavour to alienate the sympathies of the mass of their 
countrymen. To stab any one, even a sheriff's officer, 
through the mud wall of a house is a difficult feat. 
Happily the attempt at its execution in Glendale was not 
successful. 


Tue Educational Institute of Scotland has forwarded to 
the Scotch Education Department a lengthy criticism of 
the Code, with suggestions for its improvement, to which 
My Lords reply at equal length, but without holding out 
much hope of adopting the suggestions made. The cor- 
respondence is practically an attack on, and a defence of, 
the present system of payment by results, which it is 
the fashion now to condemn in unmeasured language. 
Doctors, teachers, and the recent Royal Commissioners 
are all alike inclined to banish the system for ever. The 
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usual objection, that examination is the only security 
Parliament has that its money is not being wasted, may 
be met by the consideration that there are things more 
valuable than money. 


Mrs. Annie Besant heads the poll in the Tower Hamlets 
division for the London School Board election. So much 
for the intelligent ratepayer. She will be able to lecture 
to the children upon various interesting subjects. 


Tue Educational Conference which assembled in London 
last week to denounce the proposal of the recent Royal 
Commission to assist voluntary schools out of the rates, 
fell very flat, owing to the announcement made shortly 
before by the Vice-President of the Council in the House 
of Commons, that ‘he was opposed to any change in the 
settlement carried out by Mr. Forster in 1870.’ The 
Government will act wisely if they carry out this policy, 
and thus let the sleeping dogs of sectarian rivalry lie. 


Tue new powder which has been adopted for small 
arms promises well. It is almost smokeless, and gives out 
a very small report—not much louder than that of an air- 
gun. The magazine rifle is, in consequence, to be manu- 
factured in quantities at once, as the obstacles in the way 
of its use no longer exist. 


Tue Scottish Volunteer Infantry ‘efficients’ this year 
number about 37,000, which is a decrease of about 1000 
compared with last one. It should be known, however, 
that the falling off is largely due to a change in the 
musketry qualification, which makes it more difficult than 
formerly for men to attain the prescribed standard ; for 
never in the history of Volunteering were the members of 
the force in a more efficient state than they are now. 


We are glad to see that the East of Scotland Tactical 
Society is interesting itself in the extension of the Volun- 
teer Medical Staff. This was the subject of an address 
delivered before the Society on Monday last by Mr. C. W. 
Cathcart, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Commandant of the Edinburgh 
Corps. The medical organisation of our army is of vital 
importance to the national welfare, but about it there 
exists, unfortunately, a lamentable degree of ignorance on 
the part of the public. 


It is to be hoped that the now almost assured success 
of the proposed ‘Glenkens’ Railway will direct public 
attention to the beautiful and romantic district through 
which the line will pass. Galloway has hitherto been 
far too little known and appreciated. When com- 
pleted, the proposed railway will open up one of the 
most beautiful parts of Scotland, which should be 
equally interesting to the lover of fine scenery, the natu- 
ralist, the artist, and the sportsman. It is intended that 
the line should run from New Galloway Station, on the 
Portpatrick Railway, along beautiful Loch Ken, to the 
quaint old royal burgh of New Galloway, and thence to 
the no less interesting ‘St. John’s Clauchan of Dalry.’ 


NOTICE. 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Epiror, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
cheques, orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, £1, 12s. 6d. ; America, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, £1, 19s. 
Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The Scots Observer is published on Saturday morning, and may be 
obtained in London from D. R. DuNcAN, 186 Fleet Street, and in 

Scotland from all Newsagents. 
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LORD SALISBURY IN EDINBURGH. 


HERE can be no doubt that the demonstration 

of Thursday evening in the Edinburgh Corn 
Exchange was one of the most remarkable political 
gatherings ever held in Scotland. That the hall was 
full to overflowing is not a matter of any surprise. 
The presence of the Prime Minister of the realm was 
of itself a sufficient guarantee that there would be an 
enormous demand for admission, and that the resources 
of the organisers would be taxed to the uttermost 
to find accommodation for those who desired to hear 
words of wisdom from the Conservative leader. 
But the remarkable feature of the demonstration was 
its national, as distinguished from its local, character. 
We understand that every county in Scotland was 
represented, and that in the case of many even of 
the most remote constituencies every parish was repre- 
sented at the meeting. We think that Lord Salis- 
bury did well to devote his remarks mainly to the one 
absorbing question of the hour—the relations of Great 
Britain to Ireland. It would have been quite impos- 
sible for his Lordship’s predecessor in office to have con- 
fined his remarks to any one subject in a speech devoted 
to a defence of his Government. At every point that 
Government was vulnerable. Its home, its foreign, its 
Irish, and its colonial policy alike excited the keenest 
criticism. It blundered on from Majuba to Kilmain- 
ham, from Kilmainham to 'Tamai, from Tamai to 
Khartoum, and from Khartoum to Pendjeh. No 
serious attack has been made, or, we believe, can success- 
fully be made, upon Lord Salisbury’s administration of 
home, foreign, or colonial affairs. ‘The one complaint 
against the present Government is, that they have con- 
sistently refused to yield to that policy which by the 
mandate of the country they were pledged to resist in 
dealing with Irish affairs. It was to this attack that 
Lord Salisbury devoted his remarks. One aspect of 
the question upon which his Lordship insisted is well 
calculated to make a deep impression upon the Scot- 
tish mind. Out of upwards of nine hundred clergy- 
men of Ireland who adhere neither to the Roman 
Catholic nor to the Episcopalian communion, only nine 
refused to sign the address to the Unionist statesmen 
on the ground that they were in favour of the 
concession of Home Rule to Ireland. There could be 
no stronger testimony to the fact that that large section 
of the Irish people which trace their origin to Scottish 
blood, and still cling to the Scottish system of worship 
and Church government, are determinedly opposed to 
the subjection of Ireland to the domination of a Par- 
nellite Parliament in Dublin. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the significance of Lord Salisbury’s allu- 
sion to the possible action of the Loyalist minority 
in Ireland in case of the passing of such a measure 
of Home Rule as that which has been figured by 
Mr. Gladstone. The Imperial Parliament can justly 
claim the allegiance and the implicit obedience of all 
parties in Ireland. But it is quite otherwise if the 
Imperial Parliament subjects them to an independent 
allegiance of its own creation. No free people can be 
thus dealt with contrary to their own wishes, and if an 
attempt is made so to hand them over, they are un- 
doubtedly entitled to appeal to the arbitrament of the 
sword, ‘That such an appeal would be made if Mr. 
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Gladstone’s Home Rule proposals were sanctioned by 
Parliament there cannot be the slightest doubt. We 
shudder to contemplate the consequences. ‘There is 
one thing which we cannot believe, viz., that the 
British public would ever tolerate that British  sol- 
diers should be sent across the Channel to shoot down 
men of British blood, whose sole offence was that they 
refused to subject themselves to the domination of men 
alien to themselves in blood, in national sympathies, 
and in religion. Lord Salisbury did well, we think, to 
recall the attention of the people of Scotland to the 
fact that this is a problem which they must inevit- 
ably face if they listen to the voice of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Either they must give the different factions in 
Ireland a free hand, and so abandon the country to 
anarchy, or they must consent to employ British troops 
to crush men of British blood, struggling for their 
liberties and those rights which the British Parliament 
has guaranteed to them. We take it that this was the 
main burden of Lord Salisbury’s message to the people 
of Scotland. 





OBSTRUCTION BY PROXY. 


~ soon as it was announced, in the usual ostentatious 
a fashion of such intimations, that Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to retire to Hawarden at the end of last week, 
the experienced observers of his Parliamentary methods 
knew pretty well what to expect. And what we ex- 
pected has punctually happened. Mr. Gladstone has 
washed his distinguished hands of all complicity with 
the tactics of his allies below the gangway ; and, having 
done so, he has left them to pursue those tactics with 
their customary ingenuity and vigour. The whole case, 
indeed, of the Irish Land Purchase Bill is in many 





respects typical. Ministers reckoned—as, considering its 
character, they had a perfect right to do—on passing it 
ina week. This calculation, however, assumed that the 
ordinary procedure would be followed ; that the discus- 
sion on the principle of this, as of other Bills, would be 
confined to the stage of second reading ; and that, as the 
Bill consisted of only one clause, its consideration in 
Committee would be speedily disposed of. ‘The Oppo- 
sition, however, had no idea of observing so antiquated 
a programme. At the outset they scored two clear 
days of extra talk by the simple expedient of getting 
up a second-reading debate on the motion to read the 
Bill a first time. Its principle having thus been 
thoroughly discussed, they proceeded to discuss it over 
again for a day and a night on the motion for second 
reading. In this way the business was comfortably 
spun out until Friday of last week, when—the measure 
now standing ready for Committee—Mr. Parnell met 
the motion to commit it by moving an ‘instruction’ 
which differed only colourably from Mr. Gladstone’s 
already rejected amendment, and upon which Mr. 
Gladstone himself—happening to ‘look in,’ as it were, 
quite casually, on the eve of his departure from London 
—took occasion to pronounce his blessing. ‘This cere- 
mony performed, the leader of the Opposition betook 
himself to his peaceful Cheshire home for the re- 
mainder of the session; while Mr. Healy proceeded 
to draft nine ‘new clauses, to be added to the single 
clause which constitutes the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill. ‘To prolong the Committee stage over Monday 
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night, especially with the assistance of Fortune in 
the person of the indiscreet Mr. Jeremiah Sullivan, 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, was a compara- 
tively easy matter; and the same feat was repeated 
on the following night by sheer force of talk—the 
Government being reduced to the alternative of apply- 
ing the closure or wearying out the officers of the House 
by prolonging the sitting till daylight. In the result 
the Committee reported progress at 2 a.M., nearly all 
the night’s palaver having been done below the gang- 
way, while ex-Ministers sat decorously mute on the 
front bench. 

We should hope, however, that no considerable sec- 
tion of the electorate of the United Kingdom are capable 
of being deceived by stratagems so ridiculously trans- 
parent as these. It ought not to be difficult. for any 
ordinarily attentive student of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings to perceive who it is that is really responsible for 
this persistent and successful prolongation of superfluous 
debate, and to recognise the fact that it is not the 
work of mere irresponsible ‘free-lances, but of the 
whole body of the Opposition, led in spirit, though not 
in person, by Mr. Gladstone himself. It is well that 
this fact should be noted and placed on record betimes. 
The disputes about Obstruction and wilful waste of 
Parliamentary time, and the charges and counter- 
charges with which we are all familiar in this connec- 
tion, are sure to be revived later on ; and we shall then 
probably be told that the conduct of the Opposition, 
and their leader in particular, has been exemplary 
throughout the session. If so, the answer will be a 
simple one. That answer will be that Mr. Glad- 
stone has obstructed during the present session just 
exactly as much as he dared. At its commence- 
ment he had satisfied himself, and apparently per- 
suaded Mr. Parnell, that the country was getting 
disgusted with the Parliamentary factiousness displayed 
by the Opposition and its leader in 1887. Accord- 
ingly, the word was given to the Separatist Party, 
Irish as well as English, to behave themselves in 1888 ; 
and down till the adjournment for the autumn recess 
these orders were scrupulously obeyed. What has led 
to their revocation we know not. It may be that the 
imperative need of the Parnellites to obstruct the 
working, or at any rate to prejudice the prospects, of 
Lord Ashbourne’s beneficial legislation, has been repre- 
sented to Mr. Gladstone, and that he consented to 
meet their wishes even at the cost (if, indeed, the word 
‘even’ is appropriate in this place) of a new act of ter- 
giversation. Or it may be that Mr. Gladstone himself 
has been unable to resist the temptation of wrecking 
the final Ministerial work of this session by robbing 
Ministers of a critical fortnight at the end of Novem- 
ber. This question, however, is comparatively an 
immaterial one. Our point is that, whatever its motive 
may have been, the Obstruction is Mr. Gladstone's 
work. He has shown himself able to stop these Parlia- 
mentary malpractices by a word ; and that word he has 
pointedly refrained from uttering. He has obstructed 
by proxy ; and, while he entertains Irish interviewers at 
Hawarden, he is just as much responsible for the scan- 
dalous proceedings of his Irish and some of his English 
followers in the House of Commons, as though he were 
organising and directing them from his place on the 
front Opposition bench, 
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THE CURRENCY COMMISSION REPORT. 


FEW years ago no language was too contemptuous 
to apply to bi-metallism. The advocates of the 
scheme were told that they did not understand the most 
elementary economic principles, and that they ignored the 
most obvious facts of business. If they were not victims 
of a ‘craze,’ they were actuated simply by the basest 
self-interest ; if they were not mere currency ‘ faddists,’ 
they were ‘bloated Indian officials’ and ‘mere traders 
with silver countries, who were prepared to sacrifice the 
permanent financial supremacy of London to fill their own 
pockets for a few years. In spite, however, of boycotting 
and bullying, the bi-metallists continued the struggle, and 
the public began to suspect that the case could not be 
quite so obviously foolish as London journalism insisted. 
For it soon began to be known that the scheme had gained 
the approval of representative men who ought at anyrate 
to know something of finance. An ex-governor of the 
Bank of England—Mr. Hucks Gibbs—became president 
of the new league, and most people who knew anything 
of monetary policy remembered that he had, with Mr. 
Goschen, represented the United Kingdom at the 
Monetary Conference at Paris in 1878. Mr. A. J. Balfour 
had not attained his present eminence in politics; but his 
position was so well assured that his ardent support of the 
cause carried much weight. Then the author of the best 
systematic treatise on political economy since that of 
Mill, Professor Sidgwick, showed that the economic prin- 
ciples were not against the proposal, and he was supported 
by most of the younger generation of professed economists. 
At length sufficient impression had been made as to the 
prima facie reasonableness of the demand, and about two 
years ago the Commission was appointed which has just 
handed in its Report. 

We have called attention to the former treatment of bi- 
metallism by the London press, because the same tactics, 
with a modified suppression of the more vulgar forms of 
abuse, are being resorted to, in order to conceal from the 
public the real meaning of the Report. The simple truth 
is that the Report shows unmistakably that the bi-metal- 
lists have proved their case. It is quite trae—and the most 
is being made of it—that half the Commissioners have 
stated that they are ‘not prepared to recommend that this 
country should proceed to negotiate with other nations a 
treaty embodying a bi-metallic arrangement.’ It was 
hardly to be expected that gentlemen who had been 
placed on the Commission as well-known representatives 
of mono-metallism, should be suddenly and completely 
converted to the other side. They could at anyrate cover 
their retreat by dark hints as to the dangers of the future 
and the glories of the past, the financial position of 
London, and the general complexity of the subject. We 
do not impute for one moment any want of sincerity—on 
the contrary, this part of the Report is a model of perfect 
candour. We will admit further that the Commissioners 
were quite justified in insisting that the sense of the 
financial world should be taken before any definite proposal 
were made by this country to foreign nations, Even in 
matters of currency a constitutional opposition is distinctly 
advantageous. But, for all that, no one who has studied 
the question, and observed the recent controversy, can 
doubt for a moment, after reading the Report, that the 
positions from which the assault against bi-metallism was 
formerly directed have been abandoned. 

There is no getting over the awkward admission that 
a fixed ratio could be maintained by the agreement of 
the principal commercial nations. When this point was 
gained by the bi-metallists, the case of their opponents 
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was shattered. Nor is this the only significant admis- 
sion—and omission. It is allowed that gold would not 
be driven from circulation, or at least that the danger 
is so remote as to deserve no consideration ; and the old 
argument as to relative cost of production is conspicuous 
by its absence. Let those who have any doubt as to the 
real meaning of the Report read its pages for them- 
selves. Even the Economist was constrained to praise the 
ability of the first part, signed by all the Commissioners, 
so that the most timid financier need not be afraid to 
admit that the points on which the Commissioners agree 
will be hard to disprove. And the important point to 
observe is that this unanimity is by no means confined to 
the first part of the Report; but that the separate Report 
by the mono-metallists makes very large concessions. 

The Economist, after announcing that it would have 
much to say on the various points raised, found in the 
course of a week that ‘when it is certain nothing will 
be done it is not worth while to prolong discussion,’ and 
discovered also that discretion was the better part of 
valour. Curiously enough, a similar announcement and a 
similar discovery were made by our contemporary on the 
appearance of the first volume of the evidence. It will be 
well for the country at large to remember that many 
organs of public opinion, especially in London, committed 
themselves, long before the question had been adequately 
discussed, to the preservation of the status quo. The argu- 
ments by which their decision was enforced, or rather, the 
assertions by which their attitude was illustrated, have 
been disproved to the satisfaction of all the Commissioners ; 
and it will take some time to acknowledge defeat, or to 
take kindly to the use of the very mild terms in which the 
very mild objections of the mono-metallist section are pre- 
sented. In the meantime the unprejudiced public cannot 
do better than take advantage of this silence to study the 
Report for themselves. 


DE RE RUSTICA. 


JFNARMERS are looking forward to the new agricultural 

year with brighter hopes than those which the long- 
continued depression has permitted them to entertain for 
many years past. Current prices of agricultural produce, 
as well as the quantity and quality of last year’s crops, 
give them a distinct advantage to start with. The price 
of wheat, although it has not climbed to the high figure 
of 50s. per quarter, which it reached about twenty years 
ago, shows a great improvement on the low price of 31s., 
to which it fell last year. Oats and barley, together with 
all classes of live stock, have also markedly advanced in 
value. The cold, wet, sunless, and ungenial weather 
experienced last summer pointed to anything but an 
abundant harvest; nevertheless, the yield was, on the 
whole, fairly satisfactory. Oats—now the staple cereal in 
Scotland—were a very good crop; barley turned out 
better than was expected ; wheat alone was disappointing. 
The weather during the latter part of autumn was of 
the most desirable kind, and the harvest, though late, 
occupied a comparatively short amount of time. The 
only serious exception to this generally favourable state 
of things occurred in the late districts of the north 
of Scotland, where a snow-storm in the beginning of 
October caused great damage to the unripened grain. 
The result is that the winter has been entered on 
with well-filled stackyards ; and, although anticipations 
regarding the turnip crop have not been altogether 
realised, the plentifulness of hay and straw should 
prevent any uneasiness as to scarcity of food for 
stock. Hill-farmers, again, have been receiving excellent 
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prices for their lambs, the rise on last year’s value being 
equal to about twopence per lb. of the carcase weight. 
These prices have, indeed, maintained so high a level that 
mutton will have to sell dear in the spring if a fair return 
is to be got for the wintering of the sheep. So much for 
the present position ; now for the prospect. Two circum- 
stances point to an increase in the prices of wheat and 
cattle respectively. In the first place, the world’s harvest 
is said to have produced some sixteen million quarters of 
wheat less than last year, and the quality is reported to be 
from 20 to 25 per cent. below that of an average year in 
milling power. In the second place, the reports from 
America show that there is a ‘shortage’ in the cattle 
supply for this season. This does not necessarily imply a 
serious rise in the price of the loaf, for the existing heavy 
stocks of wheat and flour will go far to tide over any tem- 
porary scarcity, and this year’s fairly good potato crop will 
provide an alternative means of satisfying the excess of the 
demand for wheaten bread over the supply. The mere 
anticipation, however, of scarcity due to the withdrawal of 
quantities of grain from stock will influence prices in a 
manner favourable to the producer. In the case of butchers’ 
meat, on the other hand, there are no existing stocks to 
intervene between the consumer and the effects of a dimi- 
nished volume of winter importations from America, so 
that the increase in the price of home-grown beef ought to 
be more sensibly felt. 

One very curious fact in connection with the present 
improvement in the agricultural outlook is worth noting. 
While the depression was at its worst, dairy-farming, 
almost alone of all the branches of agriculture, continued 
fairly prosperous, and accordingly the conversion of arable 
land into permanent pasture went on apace. But now, 
just when the other departments of farming are promising 
improvement, dairying has suffered a reverse. Cheese is 
from 4s. to 5s. per cwt. cheaper than last year. For- 
tunately, however, the quantity of dairy-produce has been 
larger during the present season; so that, while the rate 
of profit has diminished, the total turnover is probably 
much the same as in 1887. The cheese-makers, indeed, 
have fared better than farmers engaged in supplying the 
large centres of population with milk. These latter are 
struggling with quite unremunerative rates. - But, again, 
this is just the reverse of what was the case when the 
depression was deepest. At that time milk paid better 
than cheese. Both these inversions can be accounted 
for by the over-eagerness of farmers to rush into whatever 
department promises a fair profit for the time being, lead- 
ing to over-production in that department, and conse- 
quently to diminished returns. 

The new President of the Chamber of Agriculture, Mr. 
Scott Dudgeon, while he looks forward to the coming 
year with hope, warns farmers against relying upon a per- 
manent improvement. Fortune and the seasons are pro- 
verbially fickle, and competition with virgin soils is not 
likely to be less formidable in the future than in 
the past, even should the Railway Rates Act of last 
session be successful in depriving the foreigner of any 
unfair advantage in the transit of his produce. Neither 
the long leases prevalent in Scotland, nor the system of 
large holdings have stood the strain of depression well. 
Farmers having small holdings, worked with small capitals, 
have come through the crisis best. Changes in agricul- 
tural tenures will, therefore, probably be in the direction 
of short leases and small holdings. Freedom of cropping 
and free sale of produce, with adequate safeguards to 
ensure good husbandry, and to prevent exhaustion of 
the soil towards the end of the lease, are reforms which 
ought to be promptly conceded, One thing is certain, 
it will no longer do for the British agriculturist to wait 
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passively dum defluat amnis ; he must bring to his work a 
thorough practical and scientific knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of his profession, as well as the closest personal 
attention. 





A WORD FOR THE JACOBITES. 


5 teene present year recalls the beginning and the end 
of Jacobitism. Some enthusiasts in London have 
gained a little notoriety by assisting at a mass for the 
repose of the soul of the luckless Charles Edward, whose 
romantic career closed in gloom and degradation just one 
hundred years ago ; and the 5th of November this year has 
taken our memories back not to Guy Fawkes and Gun- 
powder Plot, but to the landing of William of Orange and 
the ‘glorious Revolution,’ which brought the Jacobite 
party into existence. Jacobitism lasted for a century, 
though during the last forty years of its existence it was 
but a death-in-life, for all its hopes and all its chivalry had 
perished in the ’45; but with the death of the Young 
Pretender it became impossible. The Hanoverian dynasty 
had at length produced a popular king, and there was no 
danger of a revolution, or a failure of heirs. The Cardinal 
of York was not the man to inspire popular enthusiasm, or 
to win back the revolted colonies, and before many years 
were over he sank contentedly into the position of a 
pensioner of the usurping Hanoverian. There were families 
in 1788 who were loyal to the Stuart line, ready to toast 
King Henry 1x. as they had toasted King Charles un, 
and abstaining from all recognition of the de facto king ; 
but they knew that their cause was hopeless, and never 
dreamt of another armed rebellion ; they paid their taxes 
with no more grumbling than their Hanoverian neigh- 
bours, and if they avoided taking any part in politics, it 
might be attributed to laziness rather than to disaffection. 
But for fifty or sixty years Jacobitism was a real force in 
England and in Scotland, with which kings and ministers 
had to reckon, and its infiuence for good or for evil was 
very considerable. Its staying power was largely due to 
that remarkable development of obstinacy which is one of 
the most marked features of the eighteenth century, and 
of which George 11. and Dr Johnson may be regarded as 
typical examples. Men in those happy days made up their 
minds very early in life on religious and political questions, 
and indeed on most other matters. Those who had no 
minds to make up, or who were too lazy or too busy for 
any intellectual effort, inherited their father’s opinions 
w:th his lands or his trade-connection, and would as soon 
have parted with their ancestral acres, or embarked in some 
risky commercial speculation, as deserted the cause to 
which their forefathers had adhered. If they did change 
sides, it was almost avowedly for motives of self-interest. 
Thus it was that Jacobitism had a vitality which would 
have been impossible in an ‘age of progress,’ when con- 
sistency is held to argue stupidity, and when the highest 
qualification that a leader of men can possess is the rapidity 
with which he can assimilate new ideas. 

There were Jacobites and Jacobites. There were 
men whose lives were spent in intrigue, busy schemers, 
ever devising fresh plots and new combinations of rival 
interests which were to bring about the return of the 
Stuarts—men whose time was passed in an atmosphere of 
danger and mystery, and who were fertile in disguises and 
cypher correspondence. There were earnest and simple 
souls, to whom devotion to the Stuarts was a creed, and 
whom neither the bétises of the Old Pretender nor the 
soltises of the Young Pretender could shake from their 
allegiance. There were men of deep piety and great 
learning, to whom the doctrines of the Revolution were 
hateful, whose belief in the divine right of kings was 
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intense, who could never be induced to transfer their 
allegiance to one whom they considered an usurper, or to 
accept as their spiritual fathers the nominees of Walpole 
or of Pelham. There were unscrupulous and disappointed 
politicians, who had no desire to support a Government 
which treated their claims with contempt, and who looked 
to making a better market at St. Germain or at Rome 
than at Westminster; and there were not a few who were 
so impartial in their politics that they were equally ready 
to sell the Pretender’s secrets to Walpole, or to betray 
English interests to France. In this motley group are 
to be found enthusiasts and charlatans, honest men and 
rogues, Father Holts and Henry Esmonds, Squire Westerns 
and Oglethorpes, Nelsons, Mars, and Shebbeares in plenty. 

If we try to balance the good against the evil, and 
attempt to decide whether the continued existence of the 
Jacobite was an advantage to this country or not, we shall 
find the task more difficult than perhaps at first sight 
appears. For something at least can be said for the 
Jacobites. Most historians have tacitly assumed that the 
existence of such a faction must necessarily have been an 
unmitigated evil ; they have told us how patriotic Minis- 
ters were constantly hampered in their foreign policy for 
fear that the Jacobites might gain powerful allies abroad ; 
how important reforms were indefinitely postponed lest 
the class whose interests were affected thereby should 
join the ranks of the Pretender; how spies had to be 
employed, and thrived on their dirty work ; and how many 
a man of ability and of patriotism was by suspicion of 
Jacobitism necessarily excluded from all share in public 
life. We have been told that the absence of a constitu- 
tional Opposition in Parliament engendered faction, and 
made men, not measures, the dividing line between parties. 
Whig writers have not unnaturally drawn the picture in 
the blackest colours, while the Tories, resenting their fifty 
years’ exclusion from office, which, rightly or wrongly, they 
attributed to the dexterous use their opponents made of 
their connection with Jacobitism, have hardly cared to 
take up the cudgels in defence of an extinct party. It has 
been easy to narrate the stories of the ‘15 and the '45, and 
of the terrible revenge that accompanied the suppression 
of the latter rebellion. The Jacobites have been made 
responsible for the massacre of Glencoe, the Irish Penal 
Laws, the bribery of Walpole, the deadness of the Eng- 
lish Church, and the general corruption of morals in the 
eighteenth century. The worst sides of their character 
have been brought into prominence, and the most disreput- 
able hangers-on of the party have been accepted as types of 
the true Jacobite. Otherwise they have for the most part 
been treatedromantically,as picturesque or grotesque figures 
whose sayings and doings serve to somewhat relieve the 
tedium of our early eighteenth century history. Their 
real place in the political development of England would 
seem to have been almost entirely lost sight of. And yet 
surely there is something more to be said. It must have 
been something at least that they kept alive for so long a 
spirit of loyalty, self-denying and unrewarded ; of devotion 
to a principle, absurd as that principle may seem ; and of 
unwavering allegiance to the person, however unworthy, 
who embodied that principle. 

In George 1. and George u. the English monarchy 
reached its nadir ; for neither of these kings was it possible 
to feel or even to simulate the least affection or loyalty. 
Their very vices were mean and unkingly. It might be 
admitted that they were useful, that they knew their 
place and how to efface themselves, and that on the whole 
they entrusted the government of the country to capable 
men ; but in them the conception of kingship was de- 
praved, and it would indeed have fared ill with the 
monarchical principle in England had the French Revolu- 
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tion broken out forty years before it did. The Whig 
leaders were well content ; they had longed to reduce the 
King of England to the position of a doge, and in the two 
first Georges they had doges, though far less dignified 
than their Venetian prototypes. But for the rest of the 
people it was a sorry business. One of the most important 
incentives to patriotism was wanting, and it must indeed 
have been difficult to ‘sing with heart and voice, God 
save the King, when one felt all the time that the imme- 
diate decease of the reigning monarch would on the whole 
be a blessing to the country. But the Jacobites kept the 
birthdays of their kings with genuine enthusiasm and as 
much ostentation as they dared. Their loyalty was all the 
keener for being repressed ; they drank their toasts and 
sang their songs—many of them very poor stuff, it must 
be confessed—with an honest fervour ; they had an ideal 
of royalty to which the Pretenders sadly failed to come up ; 
they invested their sovereigns with virtues to which they 
were strangers; and in truth their loyalty was all the 
better that many of them had never set eyes on the object 
of their adoration. It was undoubtedly the transference 
of these sentiments of personal loyalty to George 11. that 
gave him such a hold upon the English people, and con- 
tributed in great measure to his ultimate triumph in his 
long struggle against Whig domination ; it was this, too, 
that more than anything else prevented Republicanism 
making more than a mere handful of converts in England. 
Nor was this all. Jacobite loyalty involved no inconsider- 
able amount of self-sacrifice, and if not of perscution, at 
least of personal inconvenience. The ambitious man knew 
that he gave up all chance of distinction by adhering to what 
he felt was a losing cause ; the poor man resigned without a 
murmur many an opportunity of getting a lucrative post 
for himself or his sons ; the non-juror saw the good things 
of the Church given to his inferiors in learning and zeal ; 
and scores of simple country squires shunned the Court 
and forewent all hopes of baronetcies or peerages rather 
than cast the few necessary grains of incense on the 
Hanoverian altar and forswear their allegiance to a King 
without a kingdom, who could only hold out promises that 
got vaguer and dimmer as the years rolled by. Placemen 
and levee-hunting divines sneered at these dreamers who 
refused to see which side their bread was buttered ; but we 
can at least afford to admire such unselfish consistency, and 
give a meed of praise to these humble martyrs. 

In what was pre-eminently an age of corruption, they 
were out of harmony with the times, but they preserved the 
chivalrous traditions of the seventeenth century that were 
principles worth suffering for, that a majority in the House, 
a sinecure office, or a deanery, with the prospect of a 
bishopric, was not all in all. They refused to worship success 
or to bow the knee to the ruling favourite of the hour. 
Was it not well, then, that there were such men to keep 
alive, if in a feeble and imperfect way, principles whose 
extinction means ruin to a nation ? 





WOMAN'S WIT. 
(By a Woman.) 


TTVHERE are men who aver that women have no sense 

of humour, and who are not shaken in their opinion 
even by the twinkle of the eye with which a female hearer 
receives it. On the other hand, women do sometimes 


confess to each other, in the confidence of a strictly femi- 
nine afternoon tea, a lurking conviction that all men are 
dull. This conviction they do not, indeed, proclaim aloud 
in mixed assemblies ; because they have, for the most part, a 
desire of making themselves agreeable. They do not even 
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contradict any man who declares in their presence that 
women lack humour; they smile upon him, like Miss 
Austen’s heroine, who ‘agreed to it all, for she did not 
think he deserved the compliment of rational opposition’ ; 
and note his remark, meanwhile, in their mental register 
as one instance the more of masculine dulness. Now, if 
we believe, with the Vicar of Wakefield, that the two 
sexes are placed as spies upon each other—each endowed 
with peculiar powers of discerning the other's true 
character—we shall be landed in the unpleasant conclu- 
sion that the whole human race is dull ; and this conclusion 
no candid man, however ready he may be to accept it on 
behalf of two-thirds of his acquaintance, can possibly 
admit in regard to that select appreciative minority to 
which he has himself the happiness of belonging. No, 
dear reader, you and I know that we have our audience, 
fit though few; and that those who compose it are no 
dullards. But even within our own privileged circle we 
cannot fail to remark a pretty constant divergence between 
men and women on the subject of what is really funny. 
A woman will sit grave and somewhat bored while her 
male relations roar with laughter; and presently will 
laugh all by herself when they see no joke at all. Her 
laugh will probably be less frequent, for her limits are 
indisputably narrower. The practical joke, for instance, 
appeals but little to a woman: the clown and red-hot 
poker, the candle-and-turnip bogey, the smashing-in of 
hats—all these delight her not. She is constitutionally 
insensible to the diverting quality of a thrust in the ribs 
or a thwack between the shoulders; and rare indeed is 
the woman who has a natural turn for puns. Nor has she 
in general much relish for the humours of drunkenness, 
nor for the jests that have to do with eating and drinking. 
That ‘banquet in the manner of the ancients, which 
appears as an example of Smollett’s humour in every book 
of extracts, has assuredly never tempted any woman to 
open Peregrine Pickle. All that laughter, in short, which 
is dignified by the title of Homeric, awakens no echo in a 
woman. She receives it, at the best, with a smile of 
amused astonishment—not at the joke, but at the jokers. 
On the other hand, she loves a successful repartee, a 
pointed sarcasm, a neatly-turned phrase of caustic observa- 
tion. Ridicule—preferably at the expense of man—is 
greatly to her taste ; and epigram, if not too general and 
proverbial, delights her. The wit of woman has generally 
a touch of character-drawing in it. She prefers the 
human element to the circumstantial ; and is less pleased 
when the object of derision is deliberately made a fool of 
than when she beholds him unfold his folly spontaneously. 
The Laird of Cockpen, for instance, returning home 
rejected, with the murmured reflection, ‘She’s daft to 
refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen,’ presents a figure at which 
no woman ever failed to smile since first a woman drew it. 
A girl laughs less than a boy when Moses Primrose brings 
home a gross of green spectacles; but she laughs more 
when the vicar’s family is discovered seated in a circle on 
the floor engaged in a game of ‘hunt-the-slipper.’ In 
short, the wit of man is of that kind which degenerates 
into horse-play, while the wit of woman degenerates into 
malicious gossip. The wit of the rustic—what there is of 
it—is manly ; the wit of the townsman tends towards the 
feminine. Even the robust spirit of Dr. Johnson, being 
a genuinely urban spirit, had that touch of delicately- 
malicious characterisation which to a woman's taste makes 
the very savour of wit. His saying, for instance, of the 
second marriage of a man whose first had been unhappy, 
that it was ‘a triumph of hope over experience, was one 
which women recall with relish, even though its point is 
directed against themselves. On the whole, this kind of 
humour seems to be gaining ground: the broad is being 
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gradually ousted by the sharp; to the rattling farce of 
Leech succeeds the satirical comedy of Du Maurier. But 
the wise will cultivate a perception of both varieties, and 
will strive to enjoy the special flavour of each. The 
impersonal sage will frankly admit that a woman cannot 
have the wit of a man; but he will balance the admission 
by confessing also that a man cannot have the wit of a 
woman. The readier intercourse of modern social life 
tends to a general widening of the range of perceptions ; 
but with all our catholicity there will probably remain to 
each sex some little sacred area of appreciation into which 
the other can never enter. Women may learn to relish 
Thackeray more and more ; but men of equal intelligence 
will probably always discern a keener savour. On the 
other hand, let no man flatter himself, however strong his 
admiration, that he has received from the delicate spiteful- 
ness of Jane Austen all the exquisite pleasure which it is 
capable of yielding to a woman. 





BURNS AND HIGHLAND SCENERY. 


T is a common charge against the English poets of the 
eighteenth century that they were insensible to the 
wilder charms of nature. Their main object was society ; 
and when they wandered from, it it was to nature as made 
presentable for society. The charge is true enough of that 
section of them which includes Pope, Addison, and Gold- 
smith. Pope looked upon nature with the eyes of a 
landscape-gardener ; and indeed he was one without 
taking pay. Addison’s rambles into the country were the 
walks of a pensive scholar ‘on the dry, smooth-shaven 
green, or 
* with retiréd leisure, 
In trim gardens taking pleasure.’ 
Goldsmith got beyond the garden and the lawn, but not 
beyond cultivated nature and the life of the village farm. 
He found rustic life poetical only at such a distance as 
softened its mingling notes. It is an almost impossible 
effort to think of Addison or Goldsmith in the savage 
wilderness, surrounded by rocks, and wilds, and waterfalls 
untamed by art, and untameable. It would be half- 
ludicrous and half-pathetic to imagine them on the Moor 
of Rannoch, or let down in the gloom of Glencoe! And 
yet they actually were in such a situation, for they both 
crossed the Alps. The personal effect of their experience 
was characteristic of their genius. Addison shuddered 
and shut his eyes all the way, and, when they brought him 
to the mountain-foot, fell on his knees and piously thanked 
Providence for having, in a metaphorical sense, warmed 
the hoary Alpine hills for him. He meant no more than 
that he was glad he had got over without being frozen to 
death. Goldsmith kept his eyes open, it is true, for he 
was on foot and had to beg his way ; but he saw nothing 
but bleakness and barrenness—the hills afforded no pro- 
duct which his poetical faculty could utilise, and his 
starving muse was fain to make the most it could of a 
cottage interior at supper time. Still there were poets in 
the eighteenth century who, though trammelled by the 
conventional phraseology which Dryden invented and 
Pope popularised, saw vividly and felt keenly the wild 
graces of pagan nature. Of these were Thomson and 
Gray. The testimony of Thomson’s rapturous delight in 
nature in all her phases is broadcast in his poetry. Gray's 
confessions of his love are in his letters. He may be said 
to have anticipated Wordsworth’s devotion to the Lake 
district. But he, too, was an Alpine traveller, and appre- 
ciated the dread sublimities around Mont Blanc with all 
the rapt enthusiasm of Coleridge and much of the unre- 
strained passion of Byron. He wrote home in joyful 
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distraction of the scene as ‘ solemn, romantic, astonishing.’ 
He could not take ten steps ‘ without an exclamation that 
there was no restraining.’ Where Goldsmith had only 
shivered, and Addison had shut his eyes, Gray found 
himself in a heaven of poetry and religion, ‘ Not a preci- 
pice, he wrote, ‘ not a torrent, not a cliff, but is pregnant 
with religion and poetry.’ Little of this vehement joy in 
the sterner aspects of nature comes out in the exquisitely 
artistic poetry of Gray, and but for the evidence of his 
letters it would probably have been denied to him. 

Was Burns of a less robust genius than Gray? Gray’s 
faculty was much robuster than it is the fashion to give 
him credit for, but Burns was at least no less robust. He 
lived, besides, in the freer end of the century, and, thanks 
to the traditional usage of his country’s poets, had found in 
the peasant speech of his day a readier, if rougher, vehicle 
for poetical sense and sentiment than was provided in the 
conventional metres of the French school, which yet, it 
must be confessed, he so much admired. He was neither 
likely to quail before such sublimities as had inspired Gray 
with unwonted admiration, nor to refuse to the inspiration, 
when it came, the full freedom of such metrical expression 
as he was master of. Now his tour in the Highlands 
brought him face to face with some of the wilder pheno- 
mena of natural scenery, and it has been argued from his 
comparative silence on the subject of Highland scenery, 
that he was either insensible of the occasion or incapable 
of rising to it. The same charge might have been 
brought against Gray if it had not been for the testimony 
of his letters. But the extreme sensibility of Burns to the 
beauty and grandeur of uncultivated nature is beyond 
dispute. It is found or implied in almost every poem he 
has written. The pen that could describe the thunder- 
storm in ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ the snow-storm in ‘A Winter 
Night,’ and the anticipated ruin of the new brig in ‘The 
Brigs of Ayr,’ could deal congenially and competently with 
Highland gloom and mountain cataract. And where is 
the artist that could correct or intensify the scenery of the 
Scottish burnie which these lines present ?>— 


‘ Whyles ower a linn the burnie plays, 
As thro’ the glen it wimpl’t ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays, 
Whyles in a wiel it dimpl’t ; 
Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays 
Wi’ bickerin’, dancin’ dazzle ; 
Whayles cookit underneath the braes 
Below the spreading hazle 
Unseen that night.’ 


But Burns was not so silent as is supposed on the 
subject of Highland scenery. The fragment in English 
on the scenery at Taymouth, whatever its poetical merit, 
proves at least that he was not blind to the wild graces 
which there opened on his view. The Birks of Aberfeldy 
were sung in no unworthy strain. Jt was no uncritical 
eye that discovered the only want to make perfect the 
scenery of the Bruar, and that perceived the peculiar 
features of the speeding stream :— 


‘ Here, foaming down the skelvy rocks 
In twisting strength I rin ; 
There, high my boiling torrent smokes, 
Wild-roaring o’er a linn.’ 


The verses on the Fall of Foyers, near Loch Ness, 
‘written with a pencil on the spot,’ are a suggestive and 
powerful sketch of the scene. These, and a few songs 
which are set in a suggested background of Highland 
scenery, constitute the poetical outcome of his Highland 
tour. But the wonder is not that he produced so little, 
but rather that he produced any poetry at’ all in the course 
of his hurried run through the Highlands. Just consider 
the manner and the circumstances in which he made 
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acquaintance with Highland scenery. It was in August 
and September of 1787, in the company of Nicol of the 
High School, an exacting, and—in a poetical sense at 
least—a degrading companion. It was, further, in the 
rapid course of a tour, lasting in all three weeks, of a by 
no means private nature. Wherever the poet went there 
were persons in the neighbourhood that must be visited, 
and invitations that could not be refused. There was, in 
short, the intrusive and exacting chat of Nicol, varied by 
his no less intrusive sullenness and taciturnity, in constant 
association, relieved—it must have been ordinarily a dreary 
yet not unwelcome relief—by formal dinners and familiar 
drinking-bouts every other day. The dinner-in-honour 
was usually preceded by a visit to the nearest place of 
common interest—in many cases a waterfall, and Mr. 
Burns was eagerly scanned by his host and party for the 
revelation of the poetical process, while he scanned the 
cataract for a poetical idea. He was expected, like 
Aaron's rod, to blossom into poetry as they gazed, and 
his patrons would feel defrauded by the poet if the 
blossom was not forthcoming. Could any thinking man 
have been legitimately surprised if in these circumstances 
Burns had been poetically silent on the scenery of the 
Highlands? He had neither choice of subject, nor leisure 
for communion with the spirit of the scene, nor time to 
arrange and elaborate his musings. They led him to the 
local lion, and waited for his opinion. He could not think 
of the lion for their chatter, and for the very intrusion of 
their presence. Once at least he broke out into vulgar 
but vigorous indignation at their senseless conduct. A 
self-elected guide was pointing out the capabilities of a 
scene for poetical treatment. Mr. Burns listened, and 
looked on stolidly. A lady of the party ventured to ask 
him if he had nothing to say about the scene. ‘How 
can I, madam,’ he exploded, ‘while that ass is braying 
over it!’ 

On his return from the Highlands he had not the tran- 
quillity necessary for the poetical recollection of his tour. 
Other scenes demanded his attention, other subjects lay 
to his hand. For Burns’s mind was of that impulsive and 
creative kind that does not travel far for a subject. 
Given the external conditions requisite for its treatment, 
he took the nearest. Rarely, perhaps only once, did his 
muse revert to the Highlands after his settlement in Dum- 
friesshire. This was when the tragedy of Culloden crossed 
his recollection. ‘The Lovely Lass of Inverness’ was the 
birth of this recollection. Here probably, slight though 
the lyric is, may be found a hint of the true reason of 
Burns's comparative silence on the impressive scenery of 
the Highlands. He could paint landscapes, but he was 
neither primarily nor essentially a landscape painter. 
Human figures, historical or feigned, and the interest 
arising from human associations, were his indispensable 
subjects. The beauties and sublimities of scenery he 
utilised as accessories to his main design. He grouped 
them around the central interest of human association. 
He believed with Gray 





at least he practised the belief— 
that description of natural scenery made the most graceful 
ornament of poetry, ‘but never ought to make the sub- 
ject.’ He therefore subordinated the wild scenery of 
Drumossie Moor to the lament of the imaginary Highland 
girl who had lost her lover in the battle of Culloden. — It 
is vain to urge that the Highlands are full of romantic 
memories and heroic associations. These associations and 
memories were comparatively unknown to Burns. He 
knew something about Ossian, but he did not visit Ossian’s 
country. He was interested in the story of King Duncan, 
and had pointed out to him the room in which tradition 
has placed the scene of the tragedy, but the subject was 
sacred to the genius of Shakespeare. There only remained 
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to him the Jacobite episode in Highland history, and upon - 


that he touched. The romance which now invests almost 
every Highland scene, and which makes Highland scenery 
so interesting to us, was a later revelation in which Burns 
did not share. Hueu Hacipurton. 





LITERARY CADGERS. 
; ager new said Mr. Toots, ‘ your language is coarse, 


and your meaning is obscure.’ The derivation of the 
word ‘ cadger’ is obscure, and perhaps its meaning is coarse. 
It is assuredly not by way of compliment that one speaks 
of a large set of persons as ‘literary cadgers.’ In the 
Scottish language, the cadger is, I think, an itinerant 
artisan, or tradesman, hardly to be distinguished from the 
‘tinkler.. A Scottish cadger is usually associated in the 
mind with his ‘powney, and a popular nursery rhyme 
describes the way the cadgers ride— 


* Creels an’ a’, creels an’ a’.’ 


But the cadger of whom one is thinking is a beggar, not 
on horseback. The cadger is he who ‘ cadges,’ or begs in 
a manner peculiarly pretentious and pertinacious. Now, 
of all cadgers the literary cadger has most pertinacity, and 
most pretentiousness. What he cadges for is ‘copy ’— 
‘copy, the raw material of the printer's industry. The 
man of letters manufactures his own copy; the literary 
cadger begs for copy from other people. Nobody begs so 
often, so earnestly, so eagerly. The literary cadger is 
eternally asking other people to provide scribbled paper 
for him to sell. He lives on the labours of others’ pens, 
and is only industrious with paste and scissors. 

Of Cadgers Literary there be many varieties. There is 
the Interviewing Cadger. He is comparatively respect- 
able; and when this can be said of an interviewer, it 
shows how abysmal are the depths plumbed by the other 
mendicants. The interviewer, at most, only begs for his 
victim’s time and talk, and a view of his books, his chairs, 
his garden, his walking-sticks. Spend half-an-hour with 
him, answer all his questions, let out everything you should 
keep to yourself, commit a dozen indiscretions, open the 
and the interviewer will 





door and show the family skeleton 
verily furnish therefrom his own copy! He does not beg for 





it ready-made—only for the raw materials of it does he 
beg. That is why he is comparatively respectable. The 
style he uses is his own, such as it is. 

The most persistent cadgers are the men and women 
(or the fiends in those disguises) who are making volumes 
They prefer to call them 
‘ Anthologies,’ because that sounds longer and more 
learned. Every day the jaded literary person finds his 
table covered with the letters of the literary cadger. 


of modern ‘Selections.’ 


‘Dear Sir,—I am preparing for Messrs. Moke an 
Anthology of Humorous Verse, which I propose to eall 
‘Pranks of the Poets.’ May I request you to permit me 
to extract your diverting pieces, ‘The Ghoul, ‘At Her 
Tomb, ‘Only a Woman’s Tear, which you will find in 
good company, as I have had most favourable replies from 
Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Maudle, and Mr. Timpkins.—Faith- 
fully yours, A. Gransy DIGGLe. 

‘ P.§.—Will you kindly furnish me also with a short 
sketch of your career—say 2000 words—including as many 
unpublished details as possible? Something personal and 
spicy.’ 


This is a very common kind of request, and the collector 
always, if he is making a comic collection, asks for the 
things which strike the author as full of meritorious 
pathos. This, naturally, does not increase his love of 
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the literary cadger, nor does he love the enforced com- 
panionship of Timpkins, Maudle, and Jenkinson. 


Here is another example :— 

‘Dear Sirn,—I am preparing for the press a work of 
reference called The British Parthenon. My object is to 
narrate, in the author’s own words, the early struggles of 
contemporary notorieties. Messrs. Maudle and Jenkinson 
and Mr. Timpkins have obligingly furnished me with 
copious details, and I am sure that you will not refuse 
to oblige yours faithfully, T. Sowersy Maycock.’ 


‘Confound it !’ cries the unlucky person thus addressed ; 
‘will no man deliver me from Timpkins, Jenkinson, and 
Maudle! They are very good fellows, no doubt ; but I am 
a little tired of being the satellite who shines with the 
borrowed rays of Maudle, Timpkins, and Jenkinson.’ 
Then you execrate the British Parthenon, and the literary 
cadger, and weep afresh. 
Next comes a third letter, in a lady’s hand :— 


‘Dear Sir,—Have you written many pieces of poetry 
addressed to infants under three months of age? I ask 
because I am editing a volume of Poems for Mothers and 
Grandmothers, and I am anxious to secure work by known 
hands. It will save trouble if you will direct your pub- 
lishers to send me copies of all your works, with the pages 
turned down at the appropriate passages.—Faithfully yours, 

‘Laura Timmins.’ 


‘ P.S.—Mr. Arthur Maudle and Mr. Jenkinson have per- 
mitted me to make extracts from their poems, “ The Chil- 
dren’s Mug” and “The Blind Match-girl.”” I mention 
this, as both of these poets are known to be friends of 
yours. Mr. Timpkins is writing me an original piece called 
“ Grannikins.”’’ 


This is not nearly the end of it, but most of these dismal 
applications are of the same sort. If a man does not 
harden his heart against cadgers, all his works will be 
roaming the world, mournfully scattered apart from each 
other, like the fragments of Him who sleeps at Phil, 
scattered from each other, and bound up with Timpkins 
and Jenkinson, and Miss Bunnion ! 


‘ Dear Sir,—Mr. Jenkinson, who is kindly allowing me 
to add selections from his Sestines and Symphonies to my 
volume called The Poet's Parliament, suggests to me that 
you will doubtless not object to my printing your series of 
Sonnets to Mr. Gladstone in my selections. You will oblige 
me by forwarding a copy of your works, of which, but for 
Mr. Jenkinson’s kind mention, I would never have heard, 
and the name of which I have forgotten to write down. 
Excuse my addressing you at the Lo Grolla Club, but | 
have in vain asked my literary friends for your home 
address.— Faithfully yours, J. K. Smrruers.’ 


Upon my word, this is not at all an exaggerated caricature 
of the style and tact of the Literary Cadger. One of 
these persons once put some rhymes of mine in his collec- 
tion without asking leave, and then wrote to me to say 
that it had really been impossible to discover where I 
lived. As if I were The Mulligan, and my address— 
‘down there!’ This particular collector was a gent 
from Liverpool, or Birkenhead, or some such haunt of 
the Muses. 

The name of this kind of Cadger is Legion: there is 
no conceivable topic on which he will not cadge verses 


for a collection. Very often you read, in his serap- 
books, a plaintive little wail, moaning that certain pub- 
lishers will not permit themselves to be cadged. I 


respect them for it. Cadging is only kept alive, perhaps, 
by human vanity. There is a time when people are proud 
to be in a collection, and to see ‘their names among the 
swells,’ like Mr. Pendennis. But of being cadged upon 
for verses, ‘ as of all other earthly pleasure, cometh satiety 
at last.’ Let authors combine, and bid Cadgers go 
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hang, and ‘keep their ain fish-guts to feed their ain sea- 
maws.’ 

Very often the Cadger assaults men who write pro- 
fessionally, and asks them whether they smoke, how 
much they smoke, what they smoke, what they drink 
when they smoke, whether they drink when they write, 
what they drink if they do, how they construct their 
plots, whether they ever happen to read the books 
they review, and similar impertinences: then, I think, 
one hates the Inquiring Cadger even more than the 
Collecting Cadger. Here I say nothing of Amateur 
Cadgers, who have the amazing impudence to beg for 
contributions to school and college magazines—maga- 
zines of schools and colleges at which their victim was 
not educated. The ‘bragian imperence’ of these youths 
(I have known head-masters of obscure academies do it) 
is absolutely Pyramidal. Autograph-hunters are pretty 
bad, but the worst are those who, being total strangers, 
write to ask you for letters from distinguished persons 
with whom they choose to imagine that you correspond. 
It is bad to be asked for your own autograph ; but con- 
ceive the feelings of the literary man who gets a letter 
like this :— 

‘PererueaD, Nov. 20. 

‘Dear Sir,—I am writing to ask you to send me any 
autographs you may possess of Mr. Jenkinson, of Mr. 
Timpkins, or of Mr. Arthur Maudle. I dare not venture 
to intrude myself on these celebrated authors, and I come 
to you, as a person likely to have occasionally received, 
and reverently treasured, notes from their pens.—I am, 
faithfully yours, Tuomas Gurry. 

‘An early answer will oblige.’ 


This is the last straw which breaks the back of good- 
nature. One is driven to have a form lithographed, con- 
taining these words only : 

‘No Literary Cadgers need Apply.’ 


A. LANG. 





BEFORE THE STORM. 


TEXHE rime lies cauld on farm and fauld, 
The lift ’s a drumlie grey ; 
The hill-taps a’ are white wi’ snaw, 
An’ dull an’ dour’s the day. 
The canny sheep thegither creep, 
The govin’ cattle glowre ; 
The plooman stan’s to chap his han’s 
An’ wuss the storm were owre. 


But ance the snaw begins to fa’, 
The cauld’s no’ near sae sair ; 
"Mang whirlin’ drift our hearts we lift 
The winter's warst to dare. 
Wi’ wind and cauld we battle bauld, 
Nor fear a passin’ fa’, 
But warstle up wi’ warmer grup 
O’ life, an’ hope, an’ a’. 


An’ sae, my frien’, when to our een 
Our warldly ills appear 

In prospect mair than we can dare— 
An ootlook dreigh an’ drear— 

Let’s haud in mind (an’ this ye’ll find 
Has heartened not a few) 

When ance we’re in the battle’s din, 
We'll find we're half-gate thro’. 


Hucu Hatipurton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ASHDOWN-RUTHERFORD INQUIRY. 


S1rR,—On Saturday last the Edinburgh University Court 
communicated to the daily newspapers its judgment in the 
Ashdown-Rutherford inquiry. As in your issue of that date 
you ‘express profound regret that necessity for the proceedings 
ever arose,’ you will perhaps permit one who heartily endorses 
that opinion to make some comments on this painful case. 

The deliverance of the Court consists essentially of two parts 
—first, a repelling of the charge of want of vigilance against 
themselves ; and, second, a series of findings on the allegations 
made by Mr. Ashdown against Professor Rutherford. The 
inquiry just terminated was undertaken at the instance of Mr. 
Ashdown, not merely as an assistant who had been driven to 
resign, but as a member of the General Council, acting for the 
best interests of the University. 

The words which the Court have condemned were contained 
in a letter addressed to them in June 1888 by Mr. Ashdown, 
urging them to make an inquiry into Professor Rutherford’s 
behaviour. Any one who reads clause 8 of the deliverance 
must see that both the Senatus and the Court had an oppor- 
tunity, more than twelve months before—viz., in March 1887, 
and again in October 1887—of investigating the matters ; but 
it is evident that up till a few weeks ago they remained ‘un- 
investigated and unrebuked.’ That part of Mr. Ashdown’s 
charge against themselves is certainly ‘serious,’ and not 
‘unfounded.’ What of the rest? The inquiry made by the 
Court extends only over the years 1884-86, though it is gene- 
rally understood that evidence of a similar nature, referring to 
an earlier period, might have been led; and in their deliver- 
ance the Court virtually acknowledge that the specific allega- 
tions were proved by Mr. Ashdown, and that they essentially 
consisted in the repeated accusation of different inoffensive 
individuals by the Professor of conduct of the most disgusting 
nature. If the words ‘gross and revolting’ suggested to the 
minds of the Court more active forms of vice—and perhaps 
they might—it must be remembered that they were employed 
at a time when no other explanation was forthcoming for the 
unrebuked recurrence of such ‘conversations’ as are indicated 
in the guarded language of the Court deliverance. 

If the Court were not previously aware of the state of matters 
revealed to them in the course of their inquiry—and presum- 
ably they were not—by what moral standard can they now treat 
lightly such dangerous manifestations as those to which refer- 
ence has been made? But for the plea of defence which they 
have accepted, how could they have explained Professor 
Rutherford’s conduct? By what sense of justice, then, are 
they supported in holding up to public condemnation an 
honourable man, who was himself accused of actions so horrible 
that he resigned one of the most responsible assistantships in 
the University, and by their continued indifference and want 
of vigilance, sacrificed his brightest prospects in life ? 

And now what guarantee have they for the future? The 
parents of University students will naturally ask, and all who 
are in any way connected with the University have a right to 
know, in what consists the ‘uncontradicted evidence’ which 
makes the Court feel assured that all will now be well? If the 
theory of the defence is correct, will any medical man assert 
that a recurrence is not to be expected? Certainly the Court 
has found none so rash, and the probabilities are all the other 
way. 

The questions which are thus raised, Sir, are of the gravest 
importance, and well worthy of most serious consideration and 
resolute action on the part of all those who love justice and are 
jealous of the fair fame of our Alma Mater.- I am, etc., 


A MEMBER OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY REFORM. 


S1R,—It is hardly right that the article in your last issue on 
Royal Scottish Academy Reform should be passed over with- 
out some notice. The writer professes good-will towards the 
Academy, and I have no desire to question the sincerity of his 
profession. Still I cannot but think that had he taken the 
trouble to ascertain the facts before venturing upon statements 
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of such sweeping generality, he would have done greater jus- 
tice to his subject, and less harm to his cause. Within the 
compass of one article subjects are superficially mentioned, 
each of which for fair treatment would demand an article for 
itself. The general accusation is that the Academy is stereo- 
typed, and refuses to advance with the times. No doubt every 
such corporation moves slowly, but to speak of its members as 
hostile to concession is to ignore entirely the movement for 2 
new charter, which to common knowledge has been going on 
within the Academy for a considerable time. Its business 
methods may be antiquated, though I am at a loss to know 
how such a statement can be made by one who complains that 
its affairs are a mystery to the outside public. But to say that 
the Academy does not move at all reveals great ignorance on 
the writer’s part. Were efforts not made repeatedly to have a 
summer Water-Colour Exhibition, and had this innovation not 
to be given up for want of public patronage? Really, wild 
assertions which are unsupported by specific facts cannot carry 
weight with any thoughtful member of the public. I invite the 
writer to make good his allegations. 

In proof of the reluctance of the Academy to make conces- 
sions, we are told that certain petitions were presented five 
months ago, which have not yet been answered. It does not 
occur to one that such a period is unduly long for the con- 
sideration of so important a matter. But, we are told, the peti- 
tions simply ask privileges for the Associates which the Royal 
Academy grants. I shall accept this statement when I see the 
prayer of the petition side by side with the corresponding Royal 
Academy regulations. 

It is further complained that the Life School is antiquated. It 
may be noticed, as a matter of increased equipment, that while 
twenty years ago the class met only three times a week, it now 
meets eight times—four mornings and four evenings. For all 
this teaching, be it remembered, no fees whatever are charged. 
The class-room is crowded, and there is pressing need for more 
accommodation, many being unable to gain admittance. To 
my mind, students are attracted to it not so much by their 
‘intelligence and good sense’ as by their artistic instinct, and 
their conviction that they obtain there genuine assistance in the 
pursuit of their profession. No doubt many go to Paris, where 
some of them gain nothing but the affected ‘ French accent’ of 
which Sir J. E. Millais speaks. But, on the one hand, it would 
be a mistake to attempt to Frenchify the Scottish school, and, 
on the other, no amount of home training, however efficient, can 
give the experience which a study of foreign art supplies. 

Space ‘hardly permits me to go into the other two points 
raised, viz., the ‘ boycotting’ of the Chair of Fine Arts, and the 
state of the Academy finances. As to any ‘ boycotting,’ that 
is perfect nonsense. The Academy cannot force students to 
attend the Fine Arts Class, nor can it be expected to attend 
regularly in the person of its members. The Chair must stand 
on its own merits. Whether the present Professor has the sym- 
pathy of the members of the Academy I cannot say ; more 
probably the feeling towards the Chair is at present that of 
indifference, but what the reason of this is, it is not for me 
to say. 

On the matter of finances one can only say that an Academy 
established fifty years has more claims to satisfy in the nature 
of pensions than it had during its early years. That is obvious 
without argument. Even within recent years something has 
been done to reduce expenditure on pensions and salaries. I 
believe, too, that picture-buying by the Academy has never 
ceased, although it is hardly possible to pick up works such as 
Etty’s now-a-days for the trivial sums which were then paid. 
But it seems to me that there is by no means the same duty of 
publishing balance-sheets incumbent on a body whose sole 
source of income is the Exhibition which that body itself 
organises and equips, as there would be if it had the disposal 
of public money, On that point I cordially agree with your 
contributor. The best basis of a new charter would be a hand- 
some annual grant from Parliament.—I am, etc., 

VERITAS. 


MR. HENLEY’S POEMS. 


We are requested by Mr. David Nutt, publisher, London, to 
mention that the first edition of A Book of Verses, by W. E. 
Henley, has not been ‘already exhausted,’ as stated in the review 
of that volume last week. 
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REVIEWS. 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON. 
& 


Maitland of Lethington and the Scotland of Mary Stuart: A 
History. By JOHN SKELTON, Advocate, C.B., LL.D., 
Author of Zhe Essays of ‘ Shirley” Vols. 1., UU.  Edin- 
burgh : W. Blackwood and Sons. 


In these volumes a fresh and interesting view of Scotland 
during the six eventful years of the actual reign of Mary, and of 
the life of Secretary Lethington, is presented. A life of Lething- 
ton was one of the desiderata in the history of a period about 
which, while so much has been written, a good deal of the first 
importance has been omitted. The Secretary has been for- 
tunate in his first biographer. Mr. Skelton has long since won 
the laurels of literature ; but, good as his former work has been, 
this will add to his reputation as a student and writer of history. 
History has always been the favourite field of the Scottish lawyer. 
The work before us shows that the advantage is reciprocal. 
A knowledge of law in its principles, method, and practice is 
an excellent apprenticeship for the historian. Throughout Mr. 
Skelton’s volumes, we are conscious of being in the hands of 
one who has learnt to sift evidence, to present a case, to formu- 
late a judgment. In the confused mass of contradictory 
evidence that has come down to us from the sixteenth century, 
during which Scotsmen were indefatigable writers of memoirs, 
diaries, and letters, and in which Lethington played so large 
a part, it is well to have the opinion of a trained lawyer. Un- 
fortunately in this most perplexing passage of Scottish—perhaps 
of European—history, even a lawyer's training is not sufficient. 
We have already had from Scott, Laing, the two Tytlers, 
Aytoun, and Burton, so many different views of the same facts, 
that we tremble for the fate of the best-trained lawyer who 
attempts to solve its intricate problems. We fear—though 
no one has shown more courage, or come better prepared to 
the task, than Mr. Skelton—that his opinion is not likely to be 
accepted as final. The wider problem of Mary cannot be 
touched here, except in so far as it is directly involved in that 
of Lethington ; it is better to concentrate the attention, so far 
as possible, on one historical puzzle at a time. 

Mr. Skelton has diligently studied the new materials at the 
service of the historian—the narrative of Nau, the French 
physician of the Queen, which, there is reason to suppose, may 
have been dictated, as it was certainly inspired, by Mary her- 
self ; the State papers and correspondence of the time, which 
are more easily accessible than they were to former writers ; 
and the letters of Lethington himself, now for the first time 
brought into one focus by Mr. Skelton’s industry. 

It is a misfortune for the reviewer that the volume of this work 
which is to contain the correspondence and other illustrative 
documents is not yet published, so that it is necessary to re- 
view its theory before seeing the whole evidence on which it is 
based. The present writer reserves his final judgment until 
he has seen this part of the case, but he will venture on one 
remark. 

Valuable as original letters always are, the character of few 
persons, and in general only of persons marked by great simpli- 
city of motive, can be fairly estimated from them. Almost every 
one in writing presents himself in the best light he can to his 
correspondent, and if he is engaged in public affairs, or regards 
posthumous fame, to those who may see what he has written. 
Letters, to use a legal phrase, are admissible as evidence, but it 
is a further question what they prove. It is, however, only 
common fairness, especially when their writer is dead, to have 
his writings as well as his speeches in view, and to let them 
speak so far as they can for him, as well—as they sometimes do, 
it is to be feared—against him. Mr. Skelton also approaches 
his subject as a follower of the Critical School of History. He 
goes straight to the sources, and he tests their quality before he 
follows their lead. It is astonishing how few writers really take 
this first step towards the ascertainment of truth. With the great 
example of Lord Hailes—a critical historian before the age of 
historical criticism—it is inexcusable in any writer on Scottish 
history to neglect this. Unfortunately for the period in view, 
the ordinary critical canons, though they must be observed, are 
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insufficient. It is, of course, quite right to reject the incredible, 
though this must be taken with the saving clause that what to us 
seems unlikely,in the tranquil Scotland and quiet, respectable 
Edinburgh of to-day, may have been true in the stormy Scotland 
of 1560 to 1573, when its capital was agitated by the fiercest pas- 
sions of a revolutionary epoch. It is also quite right, and very 
necessary, to distinguish contemporary from later authors, and, 
amongst contemporaries, to allow for the bias of partial counsel 
or enmity, for the want of opportunities of personal observation 
or knowledge, for the absence of accurate observation or of 
insight, which makes so many persons incapable of narrating 
faithfully, or of understanding truly the meaning of what they 
see or hear. But when all the ordinary rules of weighing testi- 
mony have been applied, the deplorable result is that we have 
scarcely a single witness on whom we can implicitly rely. 
Ordinary rules break down when we have to judge men who 
lived during a civil, that was also a religious, war—conducted 
not in the open field, but by midnight murder, secret bonds, 
ciphers and forgeries, plots and counterplots. There was, per- 
haps, little bloodshed, as Maitland, in a too flattering speech Mr. 
Skelton quotes, boasts ; but never were the hearts—the words 
—the acts of men more deceitful or more deceptive. Kirkcaldy 
of Grange comes best through the ordeal of living in sucha 
time ; but even Kirkcaldy can be quoted as a witness for two 
diametrically opposite views of Mary’s character; while as an 
actor, if he ended by dying for Mary, he began by taking 
part in the murder of Beaton. Sir James Melville is gene- 
rally acknowledged to have been an honest man; but we 
are asked—probably rightly asked—to reject his testimony on 
some very important points, because he was inclined to hear 
and repeat the rumours of the street. As regards the character 
of Lethington, we are thrown back on one of two alternatives 
—to judge him chiefly, so to speak, on his own evidence, his 
letters and his speeches, or to cross-examine the whole witnesses, 
more or less unreliable as they are, and, comparing Lethington’s 
words with his conduct at different periods, to try to estimate 
his career as a whole. To some extent Mr. Skelton has 
adopted the latter, which is, we believe, the right course ; but 
when the knottiest points have to be unravelled, he will be 
found generally to fall back on Lethington himself, or on his 
own view of Lethington’s character. Something may be said 
for this way out of the difficulty of understanding so subtle 
and versatile a politician. If we accept the premiss that 
Lethington was an honourable and straightforward states- 
man, whose constant aim was the good of his country, nothing 
can be said against it. The difficulty is in accepting the 
premiss, or rather, if we can arrive at this result, it should 
be the conclusion, and not the foundation, of any study of his 
character. 

Another defect we feel bound to note is a too frequent 
reference to a modern standpoint. Lethington is some- 
times in these pages compared to Disraeli (which is perhaps a 
little hard on Disraeli); frequently—so/fo voce, as it were—to a 
Unionist ; and throughout and avowedly to a good and moderate 
Scottish Liberal Churchman of the present day. The tempta- 
tion is strong to illustrate the past from the present, so as to 
appeal to present interest and present knowledge ; but it isa 
temptation which must be resisted if we would understand the 
past as it was. Noone knows better than the author of this 
work, or has described more forcibly, the gulf separating the 
Scotland of the present time from the Scotland of Lethington. 
Why, then, suggest comparisons which may mislead? Leth- 
ington surely had little in common, except great ability, with any 
English statesman of the nineteenth century. A union of the 
kingdoms under Mary Stuart, or by an alliance between Mary 
and Elizabeth—for both not quite consistent things are sug- 
gested as Lethington’s aim—had it been possible, would have 
been very different from the union providentially accomplished 
in the reign of James, and since maintained. To have reformed 
the Church in Scotland on lines nearer those of the English 
Reformation (assuming this, with Mr. Skelton, to have been 
Lethington’s view) would not have satisfied any moderate 
Presbyterian before the middle of the present century. There 
is great difficulty in transplanting Lethington into our own 
time, or in supposing his intellect migrated or even developed 
into that of Dr. Robert Lee. It is time, however, to pass from 
general comment ; but the rest of the review must be reserved 
for a future article. 
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Hector Berlioz: sa Vie et ses Guvres, Par ADOLPHE JULLIEN 
Paris: Librairie de ’Art. London: Hachette et Cie. 


At last M. Adolphe Jullien has published his magnificent Hector 
Berlioz, and the Richard Wagner of two years ago—with which 
the present work is in several material respects identical—is no 
longer alone. As we think, it is a better book than its predeces- 
sor. The German master was not long dead, when M. Jullien, 
accepting his apotheosis for eternal, and believing implicitly in 
the victorious quality of a set of theories which had never 
been subjected to the test of time, set instantly to work to write 
his life. The result of his labours was in some ways disappoint- 
ing enough. He was not able to elucidate the Wagnerian 
theory of drama, nor to do more towards the perpetuation of 
the master’s ideals in music than can be effected by a lavish 
use of enthusiastic adjectives, so that the value and the import 
of Wagner’s achievement remained—and still remain—precisely 
as they were before he undertook his work. In the matter of 
portraiture, however, he was a good deal more successful. 
Himself a man of fine intelligence, and of an independent and 
fearless character, he was not ashamed, nor afraid, to paint his 
hero as he found him ; and it was his to present the world with 
a complete and living study of a personality unamiable, unplea- 
sant, and in some ways unadmirable, in no mean degree. It 
would have been better, we believe, for Wagner’s fame, and 
better, we are sure, for the service of art, if M. Jullien had 
waited some few years more: if he had refrained until his sub- 
ject was in some sort ancient history, and could be studied in 
its right perspective, and handled with no more than a proper 
amount of passion. This, for the rest, is what he has done 
with his Berlioz, and the result is a book that is in many ways 
a model of its kind. It is impossible not to admire alike the 
manner in which he has gone about his work, and the complete- 
ness and thoroughness with which that work has beendone. He 
is not an enthusiastic Berliozian : he convicts the man of many 
faults, and the musician of some innate weaknesses and some 
capital blunders. But it is plain that his first care has been to 
discover and reveal the truth; and so exemplary are his 
methods, so consummate his mastery over material, so careful 
uls statement of the facts of his case, and so sensible and 
impartial his conclusions, that—it is not too much to say 
we think, as we read, that here at last is Hector Berlioz, and 
here in truth is a piece of biography that will not soon be set 
aside. 

It must be added that M. Jullien is singularly fortunate, both 
in his subject and his materials. There can be no doubt that 
Berlioz, whatever the value of his music, is one of the most 
picturesque and romantic figures of the century. The Revolu- 
tion of 1830 brought forth no mightier ambition than was his, 
nor any more tremendous achievement; his place is with 
Hugo, and Dumas, and Delacroix ; and the cause he served 
with them had no more faithful champion, and no more inde- 
fatigable martyr. Like theirs, his life was one long practical 
defiance of certain sets of ideas ; and, unlike theirs, it seemed 
for the most part to be lived in vain, and to go unrewarded 
save from within. His pretensions were colossal ; his failures 
were prodigious and notorious. All but his posthumous suc- 
cesses were won outside of France. He was a great musician 
at Vienna and St. Petersburg, at Weimar and Dresden, at 
Prague and Leipzig and Pesth; and in Paris he was a kind of 
common enemy, and the type of the common butt. His ideals 
were looked upon as the extravagances of a madman ; his vein 
of melody—so rich, so passionate, so characteristic and expres- 
sive—was ignored; his orchestra—perhaps the most har- 
monious and the most varied instrument ever played upon by 
man—was voted a thing of ‘salt-box, tongs, and bones,’ whose 
outcome was inevitably mere insensate sound and fury. When 
he tried to enter the Institute, he was rejected in favour of such 
candidates as Clapisson and Adolphe Adam; his music was 
the cockshy of all manner of writers—from pedants like Fétis 
and Scudo to the witlings of the comic press ; his nose and his 
hair were capital to several generations of caricaturists, from 
Daumier and Grandville to Cham and Marcelin and Grévin; 
he was anathema to the classicists, and to the realists he was 
a species of dismal farce: if he was a great musician to Meyer- 
beer and Stephen Heller, and to Glinka and Liszt and Paganini, 
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to Rossini and Auber and Cherubini he was not a musician at 
all. He had friends—and good ones—of course: he was a 
romantique a tous crins; he was greedy of praise ; he had set 
his heart upon success; he was a brilliant and delightful 
journalist ; his operations in the press were arranged and con- 
ducted with extreme intelligence ; from Gautier and Heine and 
Janin he had proof after proof of admiration and esteem. But 
his enemies were too many and too strong. He had more to say 
than the general could understand, and a manner of saying it for 
which the general—still unfamiliar with Beethoven and Weber, 
and fed full upon Auber and Rossini, on the Posti/lon de Long- 
jumeau and the Dame Blanche—were not yet prepared. It is 
hard to believe that they would not have accepted him had 
they listened to his work; it is still harder to understand why 
they did not listen to it, but condemned it and its author 
unheard. Certain it is that when he wanted to make money he 
had to cross the Rhine for it, and to go as far afield as Prague 
or Moscow or Vienna; that, having already written and pro- 
duced the Fantastique, the Harold, the Roméo et Juliette, the 
Messe des Morts, and Benvenuto Cellini, he brought out the 
Damnation de Faust to an empty house, and was made com- 
pletely penniless by the feat ; that his 77oyens—the child of his 
old age, the magnum opus of his life, the culmination of an 
achievement enriched not long before by such masterpieces in 
their several styles as the Ze Deum, the Bénédict et Béatrice, 
and the Enfance du Christ—was received with a general howl 
of derision ; and that in his last years he denied himself to 
work, and resigned creation, in the fear of beggary if he gave 
way to temptation, and obliged his ideas to take on substance 
and voice and life. ‘Ah,’ said the dying Heine, to whom he 
came one day—‘ Ah, Berlioz, c’est vous? Toujours original !’ 
The jest isa finished portrait. In his loves, his aims, his 
achievement, his ideals of art and life, the circumstances of 
his career, even the posthumous development of his fame, 
Berlioz is like nobody else. He was, said M. Reyer, the 
musician of Sigurd, to the audience assembled to witness 
the unveiling of a certain statue in the Place Vintimille, ‘un 
des plus illustres compositeurs de tous les temps, le plus extra- 
ordinaire peut-étre qui ait jamais existé.’ The description is 
exact ; and the composer was the proper complement of the 
man. 

M. Jullien, as we have said, has shown an uncommon gift of 
patience and insight in dealing with this strange and dazzling 
personality. His task,it should be remarked, was the reverse 
of easy. The A/émorres of Berlioz are among the most brilliant 
and entertaining of autobiographies. To read them is to feel 
that in writing them the great musician deliberately set himself 
to win the heart of posterity. He believed in himself, and he 
believed in his music ; he divined that, one day or another, he 
would be legendary as well as immortal ; and he took an infinite 
deal of pains to make certain that the ideal which was presently 
to represent him in men’s minds should be an ideal of which he 
could thoroughly approve. It is fair to note that in this care for 
the goodwill and the good word of the future he was not by any 
means alone. The romantigues, indeed, were prone—from 
Napoleon downwards—to make the very best of themselves. 
The poet of. the Légende des Siécles, for example, arranged, and 
that at an early period of his career, the story of his life and 
character at least as carefully as he composed the audiences of 
his premieres ; and he did it with so light a hand, and with 
such a sense of the importance of secrecy, that it is even now 
by no means so well and widely known as it should be that 
Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie is the work of 
the hero’s wife, and was not only inspired, but also revised, 
corrected, and prepared for publication, by the hero himself. 
Again, the dramatist of Avfony, and the novelist of Bragelonne 
was never so happy as when he was engaged upon the creation 
of what he hoped would be the historical Dumas ; he made 
volume after volume of delightful reading out of his own im- 
pressions and adventures ; he turned himself into copy with a 
frankness, a grace, a gusto, a persistency of egoism which are 
merely enchanting. Berlioz, therefore, had good warrant for 
his work. It is more to the point, perhaps, that he would have 
taken it, if he had not had it, and we hold that he would have 
done well; for (in any case) a great man’s notion of himself 
is, tfso facto, better, and more agreeable and convincing, 
especially as presented by him, than the idea of his inferiors 
and admirers, especially as presented by them. Berlioz, it is 
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true, was prodigal in these A/émoires of his wit and tun and 
devilry, of fine humanity and noble art, of good things said 
and great things dreamed and done and suffered ; but he was 
prodigal of invention and suppression as well, and the result, if 
it be considerably less veracious, is all the more fascinating, 
therefor. One feels that, for one thing, he was too com- 
plete an artist to be merely literal and exact; that, for 
another, he saw and felt things for himself, as Milton did 
before him—Milton, who was in the mind’s eye of Milton the 
noblest of creation, and who is to Mr. Saintsbury almost 
as unpleasing a spectacle as the gifted but abject Racine ; 
and, for another, that from his own point of view he was 
right, and there—there, that is to say, as far as he was con- 
cerned—is an end of it. That M. Jullien has traversed any 
number of Berlioz’s statements—as M. Hippeau before him, in 
that excellent Berlioz Jntime—which is still, alas ! awaiting its 
conclusion, in the author’s promised analysis of Berlioz’s music 
—is little or nothing to the purpose. It must be owned that we 
have to take the details of our 1/émoires with a great deal of 
salt : to recognise, in a word, that Berlioz often lied, and some- 
times, as in the cases of Mlle. Moke, Miss Smithson, and 
Habeneck—the Habeneck of the Messe des Morts, Habeneck 
incomparable priseur’—lied maliciously and unkindly ; that 
Berlioz is often wrong in his dates and original in his facts ; 
that Berlioz sometimes says the thing which is not, and infers 
the thing which could not be. M. Jullien has pursued him from 
point to point with admirable courage, patience, and sagacity ; 
and has proved him wrong, and wrong again, and wrong until 
seventy times seven. But the result is still the same. Berlioz 
remains the Berlioz of the AM/émoires. M. Jullien has rather 
heightened their effect than otherwise. In his last chapters— 
chapters which deal with Berlioz the man, Berlioz the critic, 
and Berlioz the musician—the legendary Berlioz assumes, it 
may be, proportions even grander and nobler than the author 
of the M/émoires had dreamed of in his philosophy. /agna est 
veritas. For this reason it is that we would have wished M. 
Jullien to have held his hand from the minstrel of 777stan and 
the Walkiire. His Wagner may possibly be a great artist, 
and is assuredly an envious and a sentimental man. His Berlioz 
is incontestably a great artist, and as incontestably a man and 
a brother. The result is other than, it may be, he hoped and 
expected ; but there it is, and nought else is to be made of it. 

It remains to add that the volume includes a dozen portraits 
of Berlioz, and that from these the two that Courbet painted are 
absent ; that it teems with caricatures, fac-similes, and other 
illustrative material ; and that it is enriched—as the Aichard 
Wagner was—with a number of original lithographs by M. 
Fantin-Latour. All these last are individual and striking ; 
some—as, for example, those which set forth the painter's idea 
of the musician’s ‘Tuba mirum,’ and the Fantastigue—are 
really excellent. M. Fantin-Latour is an enthusiast ; and in 
most of this work in black and white he does himself fuller 
justice than in any of his later work in colours. 


VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Legal and Other Lyrics. By the late GEORGE OUTRAM. A 
New Edition, with explanatory notes and a glossary. 
Edinburgh and London : Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


Law Lyrics. New Edition. Paisley and London: Alexander 


Gardner. 


Poems of Wild Life. Selected and Edited by CHARLEs G. D. 
ROBERTS, M.A. London: Walter Scott. 


Wanderers. By WILLIAM WINTER. Edinburgh: David 


Douglas. 


From Parliament’ House to Parnassus is a far cry, yet not 
infrequently, during*the current century at least, the gravities 
and gaieties of Scottish legal procedure have attracted a Muse 
into our midst. It was in 1851 that Outram’s Lyrics were first 
printed for private circulation. Two editions have been pub- 
lished since then, and now this year witnesses the issue of a 
new edition, which will be cordially welcomed not only by law- 
yers, but by ‘all sorts and conditions of men,’ whatever they 
may have to say to the explanatory notes and glossary which 
accompany it. The peculiar processes of our Scottish Courts, 
the soullessness of the legal, and the murderous mistakes of the 
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medical faculty, marital squabbles, drinking-songs, and epi- 
grams—these are the /farrago of this little volume. These 
themes are treated with a humour now sportive, now grim, and 
again genuinely pathetic. In his power of commingling glad- 
ness with sadness, laughter with tears, Outram resembles 
Praed ; like Praed too—though in a markedly inferior degree 
—he evinces a happy habit of playing upon and with 
words. The legal lyrics are, of course, the cream of the 
collection, and between such old favourites as ‘The Annuity,’ 
‘The Process of Augmentation,’ ‘The Process of *Wakenin’,’ 
and ‘The Law of Marriage,’ who shall decide? But the 
‘other’ lyrics, too, cannot fail to command many friends— 
‘The Reform Bill, for example, and ‘John and Jean’—and 
who can resist the ‘The Saumon’?— 
‘ There's a bend in the Tweed, ere 
It mingles with the Leader ; 
If you go you will see there a wide, o’erspreadin’ tree ; 
That's a part o’ the river 
That I'll revisit never 
"Twas there that scaly buffer lay lauchin’ at me." 


The laughter of the salmon will be shared by all who read this 
volume. The biographical notes are interesting, but those ex- 
planatory of legal processes and terms are for legal readers un- 
necessary, and for lay readers useless. But the poems can be 
enjoyed without notes. South of the Tweed, perhaps, the 
glossary may be serviceable ; but what will they say there of 
such a translation or explanation as this which is to be found 
under the letter C,—‘Cot ¢amn—a Highland oath’? The 
volume is admirably illustrated. 

Law Lyrics, similar in kind, is many degrees the inferior 
of Legal Lyrics. On the whole, however, the volume is 
highly amusing, and is obviously written by one who indites 
musical rollicking verse with a ready pen, and has a mint of 
rhymes at his command. Now and again, too, comes a touch of 
something like real poetry. Noone need be ashamed of lines 
such as these :— 


‘ Beneath the hazels blinks the burn, 
A sparkling path o' brown disorder, 
Through mossy stanes and drippin’ fern, 
Banked in wi’ heather’s purple border.’ 


Of the legal pieces the most successful, we venture to think, 
are not those in which the writer'aims solely at amusing, but 
in which there is an underlying purpose, such as ‘ The Game 
Laws,’ ‘The Law of Entail,’ and ‘ The Crofter’s Tiled House.’ 
For the rest, ‘Up the Dim Glen’ is a brief and graceful idyll. 

Poems of Wild Life is a charming little book ‘comprising 
selections from no less than twenty-seven not adequately ap- 
preciated writers—American, Australian, Canadian, Scottish, 
and Swedish, with an admirable critical introduction by 
Charles G. D. Roberts, the editor. Of the collection itself 
there are few pieces which do not repay perusal. Bizarre ex- 
perience in the bush, the jungle, and the Arctic Circle; tales of 
romance, Scandinavian myth, and Indian legend are here to be 
found clothed in verse, which is always fresh and original, and 
often instinct with genius. On the merits of the pieces selected, 
Joaquin Miller stands frinceps, though not faci/e,; and his un- 
trammelled individuality and sonorous rhythms are well exem- 
plified in the pieces, ‘With Walker in Nicaragua,’ ‘ Kit 
Carson’s Ride,’ and the extract from ‘Arizonian.’ There isa 
weird fascination, too, about O’Reilly’s writings—in particular 
the ‘ Dukite Snake’ and the ‘Amber Whale,’ and we cannot 
refrain from mentioning ‘ The Revenge of Hamish’ by Lanier, 
and ‘ The Isle of Love’ by Sharp. If these selections are a 
fair criterion of what New-World poets can achieve, British 
bards will need ere long to look to their laurels, The book, it 
may be added, is one of ‘The Canterbury Poets’ series, of 
which the latest volume is M/z/ton’s Minor Poems, edited by 
John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D., who has done his work admir- 
ably. 

Pathetically dedicated by William Winter to the sacred memory 
of his son Arthur, the dainty volume quaintly entitled Wanderers 
will be highly prized by every lover of poetic literature. The 
collection does not include the whole of the poems the author 
has written, but it comprises, according to the preface, all that 
he would now wish to preserve. It is to be regretted, however, 


that he should have thought it necessary to exclude such a piece 
as ‘ Fidéle,’ which only a couple of years ago he selected him- 
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self as a representative work. In explanation of the somewhat 
fanciful title assumed, it is stated that ‘most of his poems have 
drifted into life of their own accord, and therefore, and because 
their frail existence must be dubious, he has ever viewed them 
as wanderers, and so describes them here to be.’ Musical 
lyrics, like ‘ Homage’ and ‘Relics’; powerful outbursts like 
‘ Orgia,’ which once bore the sub-title of ‘A Song of Ruin,’ 
absent here ; forcibly-told stories, like ‘The Wrecker’s Bell’ 
and ‘After All’; and admirably-written verses for a special 
occasion, like those read at entertainments to Irving, Toole, 
Booth, Holmes, etc., form a desirable addition to the volumes 
of the ‘American Authors’ Mr David Douglas has happily 
introduced to a large constituency in this country. The poems 
have a singular charm in their graceful spontaneity, which irre- 
sistibly suggests the style of Marvell and the other representa- 
tives of ‘that old school of English lyrical poetry of which 
gentleness was the soul, and simplicity the garment.’ 


A SCOTTISH NOVELIST. 


When a Man’s Single: A Tale of Literary Life. By J. M. 
BARRIE. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


The most complete refutation of the Cockney libel which 
represents the Scottish character as wholly devoid alike of 
imagination and humour, is to be found in the long list of 
brilliant writers intimately connected with the north country. 
Of recent authors of this class, one who has already achieved 
considerable distinction, and who is likely to occupy an even 
still higher position, is J. M. Barrie, who belongs to the Scottish 
Midlands. The first volume he produced was Better Dead, 
which, although it assumed the form of a shilling ‘dreadful’ 
for railway bookstalls, contained a grim humour and an epi- 
grammatic power not usually to be found in publications of 
that order. It was followed by Auld Licht Jdylls, a series of 
essays, dealing mainly with minor characteristics of human 
nature, over which the light of imagination played with 
exquisite results. On these works his new book, When a 
Man’s Single: A Tale of Literary Life, is a distinct advance, 
for, combining the beauties of both, it is a genuine novel, 
which will probably become popular. The opening chapter 
depicts an old-fashioned town in the writer's calf-country, 
which the name of Thrums identifies rather than conceals. It 
is portrayed with great fidelity, and its string of local names 
is duly given, while even its dialect is distinctly indicated. 
Rob Angus, a young saw-miller, who is addicted to the classics, 
and who is tinged with cynicism, has foregone a University 
career in order that he may provide for an infant niece ; but 
he is relieved of his obligation, sadly enough, through the little 
one being drowned. The first flight of the freed man is toa 
large town in the English Midlands, called Silchester, where he 
undertakes the duties of a reporter on a daily newspaper. 
Doubtless the author has some acquaintance with the internal 
arrangements of a newspaper office; but he has evidently no 
practical knowledge of the method of managing such an estab- 
lishment. The ignorance thus manifested, which forms a blot 
on an otherwise admirable volume, is all the more to be re- 
gretted, as it helps to perpetuate certain delusions as to news- 
paper life. In the course of his press work the hero writes a 
stinging criticism of a novel, entitled Zhe Scorn of Scorns, 
without reading it, much to his discomfiture, when he ascertains 
that the authoress is Mary Abinger—the daughter of a colonel 
who owns anestate in the vicinity—with whom he falls madly in 
love. Spurred on by his passion for this young lady—who, being 
of a romantic disposition, seems not indisposed to give the 
budding journalist a place in her affections, as she has dismissed 
from her thoughts the professions of a man pretending to be Sir 
Clement Dowton—he proceeds to London with the view of 
making his fortune. In the metropolis, although he is speedily 
introduced to Noble Simms, who is really Mary’s brother Dick, 
and other notable characters in the literary world, all of whom 
are drawn to the life, he has the usual struggle, in which he 
finds the cultivation of literature on penny buns a pretty severe 
task. The sketches of literary life in the capital are as true as 
those of newspaper work in the provinces are distorted ; and, 
indeed, it is not too much too say that nothing better has ever 
been written on the subject. One day, as he is about to enter 
Dick’s chambers, he sees him kiss Mary, and, not knowing their 
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relationship, he rushes out into the streets almost blinded by a 
frenzy of jealousy, with the result that he is run down by a cab, 
sustaining a serious accident. The object of his affection is at 
hand when he is taken home injured, and her presence, with the 
explanations she is able to vouchsafe, works a speedy cure. In 
the subsequent love-making there is a closely studied picture of 
life in a boat-house on the Thames—that mode of existence 
which another Scottish novelist, William Black, has also newly 
turned to account in the production of ‘copy.’ Some passages 
between Mary and the real Sir Clement, who is rejected like 
his ‘double,’ afford opportunities for the portrayal of character, 
and these are all utilised to the utmost extent. The story ends, 
where it begins, at Thrums, while more than ordinary skill is 
shown in the conclusion, which is that of the fairy tales, ‘and 
they lived happily ever after.’ Rob’s character is drawn with 
a bold hand, and the national traits in it are brought into 
relief in a fashion which could only have been done by a north- 
country man. The portrait of Mary is quite as able a perform- 
ance in its way, and is marked by delicate tints, which render 
it thoroughly attractive. Dick is a satisfactory study of a some- 
what complex individuality, with whom the author seems to be 
in complete sympathy, especially in the habit of turning every 
experience to account as an article. One feels rather sorry for 
his sweetheart Nell Meredith, who appears to deserve a better 
fate than to be handed over to this journalistic egoist. The other 
personages who figure in the novel are admirably painted as a 
rule, whether in the calm of Thrums or in the roar of London. 
Of what may be called the ‘mounting’ of the piece, it is, gene- 
rally, impossible not to speak in terms of high praise, as the 
various scenes clearly indicate patient observation. The book 
is marked throughout by a literary quality of extreme value, 
and shows the tide-mark of the writer’s attainment up to the 
present time. One of the most pleasing features of his works is 
the progressiveness which they exhibit. It was obvious from 
the outset that they were marked by genius, but it seemed at 
first to consist of rather a thin vein, though it has increased in 
thickness as it has been followed. The style adopted is also an 
improvement upon much that has come from his pen, for instead 
of extreme polish, which sometimes produced a glitter that 
almost dazzled the mind’s eye to the meaning, there is here a 
straightforward method attended with excellent results. On 
the whole, the novel, despite an occasional blemish, is certain 
to be among the foremost books of the current season, and to 
redound to the credit of the author, who, if he continues hi 

present rate of progress, will ere long take a leading place 
among the literary men of the present day. 


FICTION AND FOLK-LORE. 


The Policeman's Lantern. By JAMES GREENWOOD, Author of 
The Amateur Casual, and One of the Crowd. London: 
Walter Scott. 

Delamar’s Fetich : A Story ofthe Riviera. London : Field and 
Tuer, The Leadenhall Press ; Simpkin, Marshall and Co. ; 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. New York: Scribner and 
Welford. 

Mrs. Keith's Crime: A Record. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Fourth edition. Unwin’s Novel Series, Vol. 11. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

tales from the lands of nuts and grapes (Spanish and Portu- 
guese Folk-lore). By CHARLES SELLERS. London : Field 
and Tuer, The Leadenhall Press ; Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. ; Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


In Zhe Policeman's Lantern, the author of The Amateur 
Casual has brought together into one fascicu/us a number of 
‘strange stories of London life.’ The stories are merrily told in 
a light spontaneous style, which touches off the bizarre aspects 
of life on the city streets, or among the ‘shady’ members of a 
city population. The lights and shades are not so striking, or 
the effects so impressionistic, as the title would suggest, and 
the stories are not all of equal merit. The repulsive and the 
pathetic sides of the picture are intentionally missed by the 
rays of Mr. Greenwood’s bull’s-eye ; and the reader is made to 
smile alike at the twisted ingenuity of the gentleman who lives 
by his wits, and the ineffectual efforts of a love-sick couple at 
self-destruction in the Thames. There is an amateur detec- 
tive, too, in the book, who, if only he exists in the flesh, has 
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infallibly discovered the Whitechapel murderer by this time. 
That he has not announced his discovery to the police is no 
proof either of his non-existence, or of his failure to succeed 
where professionalism is baffled—wAy, the reader will find out 
for himself as he cons Mr. Greenwood’s pages between stations 
in the railway train. ; 

Delamar’s Fetich, a Story of the Riviera, is published 
anonymously. The Fetich is a woman of obscure origin, who 
affects rouge and a French style, and devotes herself to the 
practice of theft, forgery, bigamy, and murder. She kills 
off her husband’s grandmother, her husband’s brother's 
father-in-law (her co-bigamist), and her husband’s niece—the 
two first fall victims to an administration of Joudre de succes- 
sion, the latter is stabbed with a knife. Her husband she 
spares, but he goes insane over his wife’s misconduct. There 
is a love-plot thrown in, with which the Fetich and her crimes 
have little enough to do. The subject is not pleasant, and the 
manner of telling the story does not redeem it. The author 
shows none of that capacity for analysis of character which 
makes, out of a life of crime, a suggestive psychological study, 
nor is the narrative method sufficiently realistic to invest the 
subject with the fascination which is the effect of vivid repro- 
duction of detail. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin publishes, as the second volume of his 
neatly got up Novel Series, Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s story of M/rs. 

‘eith’s Crime. The story has now reached its fourth edition, 
and it deserves the popularity which it has achieved. The 
power and the fascination of the book lie in its intensely sub- 
jective analysis of the heroine’s inward struggles against the 
temptation which her terrible situation forces upon her: its 
effect is greatly heightened by Mrs. Clifford’s brilliant use of 
the realistic method. 

Mr. Sellers has lost an opportunity. Some of the ales from 
the lands of nuts and grapes are quite worthy of editing ; but 
all the attempt that is made in that direction here is an inade- 
quate and rather inappropriate preface. Perhaps Mr. Sellers 
may give us something better later. The tales themselves 
are varied—some are comic, some pathetic, and some tinged 
with quite an Eastern hue of gorgeousness. There are 
paladins and dragons, comic barbers, and enchanted castles, 
animals endowed with speech, captive damsels, and more 
than one princess who insists on marrying the wrong 
man. The style is straightforward, when it is not epigram- 
matic ; sometimes there is a pleasant caustic spice in it. ‘To 
the man of the world there is no greater pleasure than to 
pay his debts, for by so doing he increases his credit’ is 
given by Mr. Sellers as a fair instance of the expression of the 
mother wit of the Peninsula. It must be a happy land for 
tradesmen. In one of the tales, ‘ Elvira, the Sainted Princess,’ 
there is a curious reproduction of a portion of the legend of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. It is the well-known incident of the 
miraculous shower of roses. A note as to the respective 
antiquity of the two stories would have been of interest, and it 
might be profitable were Mr. Sellers to inquire if the same tale 
occurs in the legends or folk-lore of other lands. We trust this 
volume is but the beginning of wider and more scientific studies 
in an important branch of ethnographic learning. The Leaden- 
hall Press have done their duty by the book so far as printing 
and paper are concerned. The affectation of the title-page 
seems uncalled for. 


ZOLA’S LATEST NOVEL. 


Par EMILE ZOLA. Paris: G. Charpentier 
et Cie Editeurs. 

M. Zola’s last novel, 7he Dream, does not, as some critics 
have fondly imagined, desert the field of realism. But it was 
not to be expected that this writer would deviate so widely into 
ways of virtuous aspiration towards the ideal, and there is 
accordingly some reason why there should be joy in the critical 
Olympus over this one regenerate romance more than over 
ninety and nine novels like Nana. The story is, doubtless, such 
as a Frenchman would declare highly agreeable to virtue. In 
each of M. Zola’s more important books there is a dominating 
idea figured forth into some physical shape which overshadows 
the whole work. In L’Assommoir it was the drink-shop, or, 
to adopt the more euphonious Gallic designation, the Hall of 
Degustation. In Germinal it was the coal-mine, and in Za 
Terre it was the land itself, the soil that the peasant tries by 
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rubbing it through his fingers. In Zhe Dream it is no less a 
symbol than a Cathedral; and any one who has admired the 
great strength with which the leading French realist forces his 
main conception out into the development of a story, and 
makes it penetrate the particular characters and influence 
their actions, may readily imagine of what nature is 7ze Dream. 
At the outset, an outcast girl of nine, a ragged runaway found- 
ling, takes refuge from a snowstorm beneath the vaulted Roman 
gateway of the Cathedral. She is soon taken in, out of charity, 
by a couple who have their house nested between the buttresses 
of the sacred building, like those houses that once swarmed 
about Saint Giles in the Krames of Old Edinburgh. This 
pair, Hubert and Hubertine, are, as the man’s forefathers have 
been for generations back, makers of chasubles and stoles, cun- 
ning embroiderers of the armorial of saints, the blazonry of 
official vestments in the Church. With no child of their own, 
they adopt Angelica, and bring her up to their trade. Some- 
thing wild and passionate in the girl breaks out now and again 
at the beginning of her new life ; but the shadow of the Cathe- 
dral, the tolling of the bells, the great humming of the organ, 
the statues of the saints, and the ‘storied windows richly dight,’ 
bring her into peace. She works at the broidering, and grows 
more skilled than her teachers. In her little room that looks 
out upon the Cathedral close, and the gate of the Bishop’s 
palace, she comes upon a very old copy, dated 1549, of the 
Golden Legend, by Jacques de Voragine, published at Paris in 
the New Street of Our Lady, at the sign of Saint John the 
Baptist. She feeds her mind upon the lives of the saints ; and, 
believing in the miracles recorded there, comes to believe that 
a miracle will happen for her. A prince, beautiful and rich 
beyond all other men, will come and marry her, and carry her 
away to reign in his kingdom. And so it comes about. A 
young man sees her as she sits at the window, and a relation- 
ship of smiles and glances is established between them. He 
reappears in the Cathedral close as an artist in stained glass, 
repairing the storied windows. They come to speaking terms 
as Angelica is bleaching linen on the green. His name is Feli- 
cien. They meet in the cottages of the poor to whom Angelica 
gives alms, and he declares his love for her. When she avoids 
him, he comes to the chasuble-makers with an order for a 
Gothic mitre, to be worn by the Bishop in the Procession of the 
Miracle. The mitre is made by Angelica, and as the proces- 
sion walks into the Cathedral, she recognises her lover figuring 
in the ceremony. He is the Bishop’s son, whose mother died 
in giving him birth, and then My Lord became a priest. He is 
Felicien vil. of Hautecceur, of a feudal family, with a legendary 
descent from the cousins of the Virgin. So, recognising him, 
Angelica sees her dream coming true. But her troubles begin. 
Hubert and Hubertine seek to persuade her of the impossibility 
of her marriage with Felicien; and the Bishop, appealed to 
first by Felicien and then by Angelica herself, says ‘ Never !’ to 
them both. So Angelica takes to her bed, and is at the point 
of death, when the Bishop comes, and, in administering the 
extreme unction, is so moved, that he consents to the marriage. 
The dying girl revives, and her wedding is celebrated with great 
giving of alms to the poor, and the highest ecclesiastical cere- 
monial. But as she is leaving the church, she dies in her hus- 
band’s arms. 

All this would seem ideal enough to mark a new departure. 
There is little analysing in this story of the ‘mud of trifling 
things with which life is shackled.’ Yet the work is as realistic 
as anything that has come from M. Zola’s pen. It professes to 
be a representation of life, and the action passes in Picardy in 
the years that followed 1860. It has the same warrant as an 
artistically true representation of life, as have all M. Zola’s 
books—the truth and multitude of small details. The elaborate 
descriptions, masterpieces in their way, of the Cathedral ; of 
the workshops of the embroiderer, with his tools, and the pro- 
duction and processes of his art; and of the ecclesiastical 
ceremonies that figure in the story—these are all done with 
the completeness characteristic of the school, a completeness 
which applies the methods of German scholarship to the making 
of romances. The scene of the extreme unction is typical in™ 
this respect, and will be compared by critics of the school with 
the similar scene in Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. And, though 
the nature of his chosen subject here would properly exclude 
those excursions into the base and bestial which have given M. 
Zola notoriety, traces are not wanting of the cloven hoof. It 
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looks as if M. Zola had tried to be immaculate. But the 
leopard cannot change his spots. There is a refreshing in- 
genuousness in the way in which (for example) M. Zola describes 
the pages of the medieval Golden Legend. He lays an 
apparently unconscious stress upon those passages of the old- 
mannered book which a modern editor, preparing it for publica- 
tion now-a-days, would most conscientiously Bowdlerise. Such 
indications as this, however, do not point along the main road 
of the book. That leads upwards through aspirations, ideals, 
romance, dreams ; and the change is so striking that M. Zola’s 
readers will ask themselves what he means by it. The French, 
feeling perhaps the necessity under which they labour for en- 
couragements in conduct, award an annual prize for virtue ; but 
for this M. Zola, with his previous convictions, could hardly com- 
pete. Then there is a precedent in the recent literary history 
of France to show that a writer may gain honour when he takes 
a thought and mends. M. Ludovic Halévy was best known as 
the author of ‘highly pouthered’ stories, when suddenly he 
gained a reputation that brought him into the French Academy 
by writing Z’Addé Constantin, a thoroughly good book—a book 
among a thousand, that made its author a man among forty. 
But the Academy could hardly receive into its circle an author 
who, like M. Zola, has used so many words that are not to be 
It may be that M. Zola is endeavour- 
ing to give realism a larger, ampler air by including in its scope 
the loftier aspects of humanity that are ignored in his later 
works. Those books were blamed for looking only at one side 
of life. But Zhe Dream is open to the same reproach. It 
looks upon the lovelier side of a young girl’s life, it is true, but 
it looks persistently upon one side only ; and the last impression 
of the book will be unsatisfactory to all who think that prose 
fiction should give an all-round view of character and circum- 
stance in human history. 


POPULAR TRAVELS. 


Tropical Africa. By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Lives of Mary and Robert Moffat. By their Son, JOHN S. 
MorFraT. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Wanderings in China. By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
burgh and London: Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


Edin- 


It would be impossible to have a better indication of the 
popularity of books of travel than the fact that those which are 
not too technical for ordinary readers speedily run through 
several editions. From early times the spirit of adventure has 
been strong in the people of this country, and there is no reason 
to believe it to be now on the wane. Professor Drummond’s 
pleasantly-written volume, dealing with his journey into the 
tragic region of Zropical Africa, has just reached its tenth 
thousand. Oncea book has attained such a position, there is 
little need to say much about it, as its merit has received the best 
possible certificate. ‘To keep a journal,’ writes the Professor, 
‘next to keeping his scalp, is the one thing for which a consis- 
tent traveller will go through fire and water.’ One is glad that 
he succeeded in keeping both his journal and his scalp, and 
that he was thus able to pay ‘the genial tax of literature upon 
travel.’ The apologetic tone adopted at the outset is altogether 
unnecessary, for the only fault of the work is its brevity. It is 
delightful alike in the graphic narrative of personal travel and 
in the animated discussion of social and scientific topics. A 
feature which has contributed greatly to the popularity of the 
volume is that the author has not, like some greater travellers, 
taken for granted an amount of knowledge on the part of readers 
which they do not possess. In spite of a sarcastic reference to 
‘the dust of science,’ there is a considerable sprinkling of that 
material in the pages, although it is ‘relieved of the heavy 
pomp of technical expression,’ It is quite true that ‘the Africa 
of Livingstone and Stanley is still fitly symbolised by the 
vacant look upon our map which tells how long this mysterious 
land has kept its secret,’ but it is certain that such a work as 
this does much to deprive the symbol of its significance. On 
the slave trade, which he designates ‘the open sore of the 
world, he speaks in manly tones, that find a hearty response 
among all classes in this country. The political warning with 
which he closes is one that should not be neglected, lest British 
interests in the vast possessions of the Dark Continent be in 
any way impaired. 
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Of missionaries Professor Drummond, unlike many travellers 
has nothing but good to say. Perhaps no members of the class 
have ever been more deserving of praise than Robert and Mary 
Moffat, whose story, written by their son, J. S. Moffat, has now 
been reproduced in a popular edition. The noble missionary 
and his faithful wife were considerable travellers, in their own 
way, in the land which has often proved the grave of such 
pioneers of civilisation and religion. It is not too much to 
assert that effects of their devoted labours are visible even at 
this day. The author makes no pretensions to artistic treat- 
ment of his subject, and states that he merely wishes to present 
‘a plain unvarnished tale,’ while freely admitting that what he 
writes ought to be read along with the Ladours and Scenes of 
Robert Moffat himself. In taking up this position he rather 
disarms the criticism to which he lays himself open in many 
portions of his work. Notwithstanding several blemishes, the 
book has inherent qualities which make the call for a popular 
edition exactly what might have been expected. The writer 
explains that much of the volume was in print before he had 
an opportunity of visiting Ormiston, his father’s native village, 
where he assisted at the unveiling of a monument to the veteran 
missionary. In order, apparently, to atone for the summary 
reference in the book to that quaint place, he dwells in the 
preface on the historic interest of the district. The warning of 
Professor Drummond is repeated by Mr. Moffat, who declares, 
as an Official, that ‘the truest friends of the natives’ among his 
class always see their ‘efforts frustrated by some turn in politics, 
some party move at home.’ 

Despite the circumstance that a decade has elapsed since 
that indefatigable traveller, Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, was 
engaged in her Wanderings in China, the fascinating account 
of her experiences on that occasion has passed into a new edi- 
tion in the present season. Nor will this be wondered at by 
any one who dips into its pages, which retain much of their 
original brilliancy. The keen observation of the authoress, 
combined with her varied experience, makes her a desir- 
able guide in any part of the world. It is a special treat 
to be conducted by her through this quaint land, and to 
be supplied with the store of knowledge she has acquired 
in regard to it. The information she imparts, for instance, 
about Chinese nomenclature, which is ‘ touchingly allegorical,’ 
and about national customs, such as the symbolism of hair- 
dressing, is extremely interesting. Doubtless to most people 
the existence of slavery as a recognised institution in Chinese 
domestic life will be altogether a revelation. Professor Drum- 
mond describes in affecting terms the horrors of slavery in 
Africa, and Miss Gordon Cumming does the same in regard to 
China. Other characteristics of the Celestials which are not 
generally known are fully dealt with by the authoress, who has 
spared no pains to make herself acquainted, as far as possible, 
with the country and its people. It is rather extraordinary 
that she was able to such an extent as was the case to 
break down the barriers which the Chinese generally raise 
against Europeans. The present edition is not a mere reprint, 
but contains all that is necessary to bring the facts of the case 
up to the present date. In this connection may be mentioned 
a valuable note explaining recent changes in the educational 
system, under which there is an important recognition of 
Western science. The book is altogether full of interest, and 
may be read with entertainment as well as with instruction. 


RECENT DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 


Voices of the Spirit. By GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D, 
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Dr. Matheson has proved himself a master in many of the 
branches of theology, but he is probably at his best when deal- 
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ing with the aspirations and inner life of the soul. Indeed, he 
himself would seem to be growing conscious both of his gifts 
in this respect, and of the public’s recognition of them, for 
this is the third volume of meditations he has given to the 
religious world. Of current workers in such a field, Dr. Mathe- 
son holds a distinguished position. The times are not suited 
for the production of devotional literature, and the strongest 
and fullest minds that concern themselves with religion and 
theology, treat these subjects, for the most part, on their histori- 
cal and scientific side. In a happier, or at least less critical, 
age, such minds might have devoted themselves to a construc- 
tive exposition of the spiritual life, and to an unfolding of the 
working and inner harmony of the soul. Most of those who 
are attempting this, though saturated, perhaps, with faith, yet 
sadly lack thought and knowledge, and their effusions fail to 
satisfy reflective minds. Dr. Matheson, however, possesses in 
a remarkable degree the two chief elements necessary for the 
writing of books of devotion that wili commend themselves to 
the religious public of our day. He has a keen, fertile, and 
thoroughly-cultured intellect, easily at home in all the fields of 
modern theological and philosophical learning and literature ; 
and he has also, at the same time, a spiritual faculty as rich as 
it is rare, which, by a marvellous intuition, reads, interprets, 
and reveals the deep, silent, and hidden life of the soul. When 
such a happy union of gifts is at the command of a literary 
artist who is capable of at once seizing upon the salient points 
of any subject, and presenting these in a lucid, chaste, and 
suggestive form, we feel that he is in possession of the neces- 
sary qualifications to enable him to become the devotional 
writer of the century. That Dr. Matheson is all this, the pre- 
sent volume amply proves. He selects and arranges in order 
every text of Scripture that refers to the Sfzrzt, and upon each 
he offers a meditation, at once ingenious, reverent, thoughtful, 
fertile, and full of insight and suggestiveness. His interpreta- 
tion is not forced ; on the contrary, as he himself declares, he 
‘has endeavoured to exhibit in their fulness and in their variety 
the different phases of the spiritual life, and the different 
emotions which are awakened by them.’ ‘I have not,’ he adds, 
‘sought out these phases ; I have allowed them to find me.’ In 
this resolve he has been wise, for the Voices of the Spirit are as 
varied as the nature of God, and yet one in their variety ; and 
the interpreter of them, like the AZolian harp, should simply 
allow himself to be struck by the passing breeze, anima, Spirit, 
and the result will be, as this book, a harmony composed of 
many true notes blended into one rich strain. 

The aim of From the Cross is to show how the offerings and 
sacrifices and ceremonies of the Jewish Church, as these are 
recorded in the book of Leviticus, find their fulfilment in 
Christ, of whom, and especially of whose death, they are 
regarded as types. Hence the title. The method adopted 
is the familiar one of finding in the New Testament a 
spiritual parallel to every rite mentioned in the Old. The 
special purpose of this work perhaps excuses such a plan, 
seeing it is intended for Bible-classes, and, as a text-book 
in the hands of a thoughtful teacher, it might prove useful 
enough. On its own line the book is sufficiently worthy, and 
so far there can be for it nothing but praise. What lends 
itself to criticism is not the manner but the method. It is 
surely now an exploded idea to imagine that the Mosaic Code 
was created to serve as atype. It arose rather out of the reli- 
gious necessity of the times, and to express the spiritual beliefs 
and feelings of the Jewish people. That is what the historical 
faculty enables one to see. The rites and ceremonies of Levi- 
ticus were an after-growth, rendered imperative by the inability 
of the spirit of religion then, as ever, to exist without a form. 
They are the mechanical part of the Mosaic system. Of 
course, what is intrinsically true in such ritual was realised in 
the Divine Life. Of necessity this was the case—in the same 
way as there was realised in it what of moral and spiritual 
truth may have been in all previous history ; but that surely isa 
very different thing from conceiving, as the author does, that 
the Levitical ritual was created not to express the feelings and 
meet the wants of the age in the sphere of worship, but to 
serve as a type of a life to be enacted hundreds of years after- 
wards. The Rev. Frederick Whitfield contributes a preface 
on which a word may be said. In his eagerness to find 
parallelisms between Jewish rites and Christ’s life, he is led to 
suggest what sounds irreverent. In the sacrifices and temple 
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service (z.¢. in the shedding of blood and offering of incense) 
he finds a wise sanitary arrangement, a method of purifying 
the ‘air.’ But surely the inferences he draws from this is the 
weightiest argument against the over-strained theory of types, 
for he directly connects the sanitary regulations of Leviticus 
with the sacrificial death of Christ. 

Mothers of the Bible is emphatically a most attractive little 
book. The author discourses in a simple yet earnest way of 
some fourteen women who, as mothers, reveal one or other of 
the truly human elements which make the Bible so tender and 
helpful. These mothers of the Bible—from Sarah, a mother of 
nations, to Eunice, the mother of Timothy—teach one important 
lesson to mothers of our day, viz. ‘the duty of staying at home. 
Each and all of them found their fitting sphere in the family 
—their highest vocation and truest work in satisfying their 
maternal instincts. No crying for ‘women’s rights’ on their 
part. They had their reward in the possession of those femi- 
nine virtues which faithfulness to their trust developed in them, 
The trials and experiences of these mothers were as varied as 
could well be, and no better guide in difficulty or source of com- 
fort in sorrow, and of patience and hope in bereavement, could 
be found for mothers than this book, which Mr. Leach has so 
ably written for them. 

‘ All written in us already in sympatheticink. Bible awakens 
it, and you can read.’ Thus it was, by its fitness for human 
nature, that Dr. Chalmers would prove Christianity; and 
Modern Miracles is a practical commentary on such a scheme. 
The author shows us how the spiritually and morally blind, deaf, 
lame, and dead are made respectively to see, hear, walk, and 
live ; and this she does, not by mere argument or proof based 
on hearsay, but by striking instances that have come under her 
own keen observation, and with which she has dealt in her rare 
and active experience. Dr. Maclaren bears witness, in a pre- 
face, to the Christian activity of Miss Thomson, and this little 
volume, in its own quiet way showing this, does more. It offers 
in an unpretentious form a contribution to the study of apolo- 
getics, and, in addition, it cannot fail to prove to the ordinary 
reader, from its graphic personal reminiscences, an interesting 
book, and to the Christian worker, from its successful experi- 
ences, an encouraging one. 

Ripples in the Starlight is well named. Its contents are 
indeed ripples—‘ripples of thought,’ as the author puts it. 
Certainly not a wave, or a sea, or an ocean of thought. And in 
the ‘starlight,’ too; not in the sun, or even moonlight, but in 
the dim and uncertain glimmer of the night. In other words, 
this is a thin, though harmless book. It consists of passages 
selected from sermons and addresses, and scattered here in a 
fragmentary, chaotic form. In their original connection they 
may have been very appropriate, but in their present discon- 
nection they are without much meaning. Disjointed sayings 
and passages, to be of any use, must be epigrammatic, aphor- 
istic, and full and suggestive of thought, which these are 
not. 

In the Morning is a collection of thirty-one sermonettes upon 
particular texts of the Bible, and is offered as ‘a Scripture 
prayer and meditation for each morning in the month.’ It isa 
sensible book, clearly written, and in good taste. The author 
is not carried away by the desire to say anything very fanciful 
or original, but keeps his feet firmly planted on the earth. 
Hence his remarks are well adapted to those who have to 
engage in the practical things of life, and to them—both men 
and women—a morning study of these meditations must prove 


helpful. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSICAL SERVICE. 


Musical Service: Is it Right? By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. London: Nisbet and Co. 


This is a very singular little book. It is difficult in these 
days to believe that persons exist who hold the doctrine, not 
merely of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture, but of an 
‘inspired emphasis’—whatever this may mean, The author 
holds this theory. From the manner in which he gives his 
quotations, one might suppose that the sacred writers had the 
Scriptures supernaturally printed off for them in a variety of 
type, ranging from nonpareil to double greatprimer. After 
this statement, no one will be surprised to learn that the 
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question asked in the title is answered by the author with a 
decided negative. The proof—or rather argument—is long, 
and we are not concerned to follow him minutely in it. An 
idea of its tendency may be gathered from the following quota- 
tion :—‘So much for the decisive testimony’—and inspired 
emphasis, we suppose—‘ of Holy Scripture as to prayer having 
always been said, or addressed to God in the natural speaking 
voice, by the saints of old, and therefore of the unlawfulness 
and impropriety of singing it now.’ We had hoped that this 
kind of argument, which is equally capable of being used to 
prove the unlawfulness of bonnet-ribbons and the impropriety 
of cold baths, was dead and buried. ‘ Unknown, and therefore 
implicitly prohibited,’ is an argument which may be applied to 
other things besides Lenten indults. 

In his Scriptural arguments we will not profess to follow the 
author. We can only mildly protest against the resurrection 
of the ‘number of the beast’ in all its horrors, as interpreted 
by ‘Iraeneus’ (s#c), and supplemented by a second number, for 
the details of which we refer our readers to the book. But we 
will refer the ‘Clergyman of the Church of England’ to his own 
liturgy, and ask him whether it is not distinctly laid down in 
the rubric before the Litany that the same shall be ‘sung or 
said’? Yet this is undoubtedly a prayer. Would he reject this 
rubric, which he swore, at his ordination, to observe, because it 
does not square with his notions of what may be deduced from 
holy writ ? 

On one point we are certainly in agreement with the author. 
It is true that exclusively choral services do deprive the congre- 
gation of that share in the public worship of God which the 
iturgy of the Church of England certainly provides and 
intends that they shall have ; but it is absurd to argue from this 
that all choral services are bad, Their use in moderation has 
been far too well proved in value to be now abandoned. They 
have an effect which, to judge from his language, we can only 
suppose the writer of this book to be totally incapable of com- 
prehending. A person who informs us that ‘monotoning’ is 
‘speaking or reading monotonously or badly,’ is scarcely open 
to zsthetic arguments, but how near akin the devotional feelings 
are to those of appreciation of beauty needs no proof with most 
of those who have observed and reflected. 

One passage in the work we must notice before quitting it. 
The writer has discovered the secret of the agricultural depres- 
sion after all. It is a pity the Commission is not still sitting ; 
it would be relieved of great responsibility by the mere 
acceptance of his theory. All such evils, including reduction 
of rents of landlords and—worst of all—incomes of the clergy, 
are caused by the prevalence of harvest festivals, which is, we 
are gravely told, a return to the worship of Cain!!! We have 
no great opinion of the nineteenth century, but we cannot regard 
it as to blame if it declines to allow arguments like this to carry 
conviction home to it. 

To one class of readers it will probably be a matter of great 
anxiety that this work should have as wide a circulation as pos- 
sible—those, namely, whose views are diametrically opposed to 
those of the author. 


THE BIBLE AND GEOLOGY. 


Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. W. DAwson, 
C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


The author tells his readers that the motive of the present 
work is ‘to share with others the pleasure and profit of a tour 
in Italy, Egypt, and Syria, in which it was his special aim to 
study such points in the geology and physical features of those 
countries as might throw light on their ancient history, and 
especially on the history of the sacred Scriptures.’ He has a 
great deal to say, therefore, about those more recent accumula- 
tions, in some of which remains and relics of man have been 
found, and those who are willing to take him as a guide will be 
pleased to find that the geological record is so entirely in har- 
mony with the Biblical. Unfortunately many of his conclusions 
as to the succession of events in the so-called Pleistocene and 
Post-glacial periods are at variance with those held by the most 
experienced observers in Europe and America, although his 
readers will learn nothing of such opposing views from the 
author. Inferences we find not infrequently stated as if they 
Thus : ‘We 


were facts or generally-accepted conclusions. 
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know that immediately before the appearance of post-glacial 
man there had been a great submergence of the land in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and that this was of sufficient duration 
to destroy all vegetation from the lower and more northern 
parts of the continent.’ We know nothing of the kind. What 
we do know is that this is merely our author’s interpretation of 
certain geological phenomena—an interpretation which is re- 
jected by all the most able specialists who have studied the 
phenomena referred to. He states also that in post-glacial 
times there was another submergence of vast tracts in Europe, 
during which the ‘loess’ was accumulated ; and this ‘ post- 
glacial submergence’ is again and again referred to as if it were 
a well-proven fact. Yet those who have made a special study 
of the ‘loess,’ and other superficial accumulations, will simply 
smile at this rough-and-ready way of explaining the complex 
geological evidence. Sir William comes down severely upon 
the modern commentators of Genesis who have found it impos- 
sible to reconcile the story of Creation as told in the Bible with 
that which has been educed from the records of geology and 
the study of the biological sciences. Where many scholars and 
scientists, as adequately endowed with wisdom as himself, have 
encountered difficulties apparently insurmountable, our author 
finds only an open and smooth pathway. ‘It is not too much 
to say,’ he remarks, ‘that any plain man reading and pondering 
the history of the development of the creative plan in Genesis 
may obtain clearer and more correct views as to the origin and 
history of animal life than it would be possible to reach by any 
amount of study of our modern popular evolutionary philosophy. 
How did this ancient writer escape the mental confusion which 
clouds the minds of so many clever men in our time? It may 
be said, because he knew less of scientific detail ; but possibly 
he had a higher source of enlightenment.’ We should like to 
ask Sir William Dawson what ‘ plain men’ in pre-scientific days 
thought of the story as told in Genesis. We fancy that in those 
days even men who were not ‘plain,’ but highly cultured, did 
not read into the simple narrative the meaning which commends 
itself to our author. There is hardly a chapter in the present 
volume which does not contain statements to which exception 
might not be taken, and this is the more to be regretted, as the 
author has brought together much interesting and instructive 
matter. Noone will object to a writer who clearly and em- 
phatically sets forth his own opinions ; but when these opinions 
are opposed to those of others who are as well or even better 
versed in the evidence than himself, he ought at least to give his 
readers reasons for the faith that is in him. Or, if this would 
occupy too much space, he might at all events candidly point 
out that the evidence had been differently interpreted, and that 
his own conclusions were not accepted by other investigators. 
Amongst the subjects discussed are the volcanic phenomena of 
Southern Europe in connection with primitive religion and 
Bible history and literature ; the haunts and habits of primitive 
man in Bible and other lands ; early man in Genesis, including 
questions as to his origin and date, the site of Eden, and the 
Deluge ; Egyptian stones and their teaching, with reference to 
the relations of Egyptian art to antediluvian times and to 
Hebrew history ; the physical structure of Egypt in connection 
with Bible history and the residence of Israel in Egypt ; the 
topography of the Exodus ; the structure and history of Pales- 
tine with reference to Bible places and events ; the resources 
and prospects of Bible lands ; while in an Appendix we find a 
series of special notes on the geology of Egypt and Palestine. 
On all these subjects the author, as might have been expected, 
has something interesting to say. Although he would probably 
decline to be ranked as a ‘ mere reconciler,’ he yet does his best 
to show that the Biblical narrative is not only in harmony with, 
but is largely elucidated by, modern science. He stoutly vindi- 
cates the truth of the early books of the Bible from what he calls 
‘the attacks of a vexatious verbal criticism,’ and is of opinion 
that ‘ science may derive from these venerable documents many 
useful hints in aid of its own investigations.’ To those who 
think that such a book is likely to do good it will, of course, be 
acceptable, but it will not add to its author’s well-deserved repu- 
tation as a scientific man. 
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PRESENT-DAY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects. By S. S. 
LAURIE, A.M. (Edinburgh), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes and History of Education in the 
University of Edinburgh. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1888. 


By his books, quite as much as by his class lectures, Professor 
Laurie is justifying not only his appointment to a Chair of 
Education, but the prior matter of the existence of such Chairs 
in the Universities. The value of his class, as a means of in- 
structing teachers in the principles and history of education, 
has been proved by experience. There is, however, another 
function which the holder of such a Chair ought to discharge. 
It is that of acting as a guide to the public in the examination 
and settlement of the numerous questions connected with edu- 
cation that are constantly coming up for discussion. That 
Professor Laurie is fully alive to the importance of this function 
is shown by the books he has issued since his appointment to 
the Edinburgh Chair. Most of the questions arising in this 
connection are practical ones, but many of them have also 
political and social bearings. Whatever they may be, there is 
none of them that does not involve, directly or indirectly, 
educational principles, the mere statement of which is often 
sufficient to settle disputed points. Education does not stand 
alone in this respect. There are numerous difficulties raised 
in the course of public discussions that only experts can solve. 
That is true of many economic questions, of many political 
questions, and of questions connected with public health, ven- 
tilation, and the construction of buildings. The truth of this is 
generally conceded in connection with such matters ; but it is 
not generally conceded in matters of education, because that is 
a subject on which every one supposes himself to be competent 
to form an opinion for himself. Now, it is precisely here that 
a Professor of Education—a man who has given his life to the 
study of educational principles and methods—is capable of 
rendering valuable services to the public. He can subject 
every proposal that is made to the test of principle. Like a 
skilled physician, he can lay his finger on the seat of the disease 
and prescribe the proper remedies. Proofs of the soundness of 
these views will be found in Professor Laurie’s new volume. It 
consists of addresses delivered to educational conferences and 
congresses, and on other special occasions. Dealing as they 
do with a great variety of questions—some of them questions of 
the day—it is scarcely necessary to say that we do not always 
agree with Professor Laurie in his conclusions. It is the 
privilege of doctors to differ. We cannot at present discuss in 
detail the many controversial points raised in the volume. Our 
object is merely to point out and emphasise the value of his 
method. For that, it must be said that it is thoroughly philo- 
sophical and reasonable. For example, in discussing ‘The 
Respective Functions of Primary, Secondary, and University 
Schools,’ he begins by distinguishing between the studies that 
have nutrition and the studies that have discipline for their end 
and object; and that distinction enables him to discriminate 
between the functions of the different grades of institutions. In 
treating of the burning question of ‘ Free Schooling,’ he has to 
deal with economical as well as with educational questions. 
He shows how misleading the term is, since the schooling must 
be paid for somehow. He shows, further, that the question is 
really a capitalist’s question, inasmuch as ‘to the extent to which 
the working man is relieved of fees, precisely to that extent 
may wages be further depressed without causing a rupture.’ 
In connection with ‘the organisation of the curriculum of 
secondary schools’ at the present day, he has to deal with the 
rival claims of technical, commercial, and linguistic studies; and 
his knowledge of the history of education enables him to show 
that the controversy is merely a revival of the long-standing 
dispute between humanistic and realistic studies. When he is 
told that many young men enter counting-houses ignorant of 
the simplest rules of arithmetic, in their application to com- 
mercial transactions, his experience enables him to say that that 
is due not to bad organisation, but to bad teaching, and that 
the proper remedy is the better training of teachers ; so that he 
is not above saying a word for himself when occasion seems to 
require it. We might go over the other papers in the volume— 
those on ‘The Teaching of Geography,’ on ‘The Religious 
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Education of the Young,’ on ‘ Liberal Education in the Primary 
Schools,’ and on ‘Examination, Emulation, and Competition’ 
—with the same result. All these papers show-—and not less 
that on ‘Milton’ as an educationist, with which the volume 
closes—that Professor Laurie brings to the treatment of educa- 
tional questions a mind accustomed to the examination of philo- 
sophical subjects, as well as great enthusiasm and earnestness 
in his work. The weak point in Professor Laurie’s writing 
lies in a certain assumption of superiority, with a habit of 
leaping to conclusions without showing his readers the inter- 
mediate steps in the process of reasoning through which 
his own mind has passed. His earnestness, also, sometimes 
assumes the form of intolerance, and of hardly suppressed scorn 
of opposition ; but that tendency is due to the intensity of 
his convictions. The book deserves attention at the present 
time, and that it is sure to receive. 


THE ARMS OF ABERDEEN. 


The Armorial Ensigns of the Royal Burgh of Aberdeen: With 
some Observations on the Legend relating to the Capture 
and Demolition of the Castle. By the late JOHN CRUICK- 
SHANK. Aberdeen: J. and J. P. Edmond and Spark. 


The coat of arms of the city of Aberdeen, if one might 
venture to describe it without the pomp and circumstance of 
heraldic phrase, consists of a shield with three towers, two 
leopards as supporters, and a scroll bearing the motto ‘ Bon- 
Accord.’ The peculiar language of heraldry supplies these fur- 
ther details—that the three towers are triple-towered ‘ within 
the double tressure of the Royal Arms of Scotland, counter- 
flowered with eight fleurs-de-/is, and that the two leopards are 
‘both represented with the face in profile, and with the tail 
elevated in the manner of rampant heraldic beasts.’ The arms 
‘of old appertaining to the Royal Burgh of Aberdeen’ were 
confirmed by patent in 1674, but since that time they have been 
represented in a variety of forms, and questions more or less 
profound have been raised as to whether the leopards should 
be in profile or full face, whether these ‘heraldic beasts’ should 
demean themselves by having their tails between their legs, 
and soon. Mr. Cruickshank was greatly exercised in mind on 
these points ; when it was proposed, in 1883, to present the new 
Town Hall in Lerwick with a carving in granite of the arms of 
Aberdeen, he induced the Town Council authorities to secure a 
correct emblazonment of them, and prior to his death he had 
compiled the greater part of the present volume—a collection 
of almost everything that has been written or is known regard- 
ing the arms of Aberdeen. These arms are, of course, first met 
with on the city seal. Mr. Henry Laing, in his Supplemental 
Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Scottish Seals, says the 
armorial ensigns of Scottish burghs are in most instances merely 
a transference of the design of the earlier common seal toa 
shield, thereby giving the desired heraldic character, the 
design on the seal being generally the patron saint, or the 
shield of the baron from whom the burgh’s privileges were 
held. 

The earliest authentic notice of the use of a seal by the 
burgh of Aberdeen occurs, according to Mr. Cruickshank, 
in a charter in favour of the Dominicans or Black Friars, 
dated in 1271, which is in the Advocates’ Library ; the seals 
of the granters and the ‘common seal of Aberdeen’ stated to 
be appended thereto have, however, disappeared. The earliest 
known extant examples of the seal are found in charters dated 
in 1350, one being in the charter-chest of Marischal College, 
and another in the charter-chest of the city. Passing by other 
examples, a perfect impression of the seal is found appended to 
the ‘ Obligation’ given by the burgh of Aberdeen, in company 
with similar undertakings by Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 
to King Henry VI. in 1423 for the ransom of King James I. from 
his captivity in England; this document is in the Public Record 
Office. 

On the obverse of the seal is a representation of St. 
Nicholas. Mr. Cruickshank scouts a local tradition that 
Nicholas was bishop of Aberdeen in the twelfth century, and 
was afterwards canonised ; on the contrary, he regards symbols 
of a ship and a guiding star on either side of St. Nicholas as 
indicating that he was the patron saint of mariners, for which 
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reason he was assumed as the patron saint of Aberdeen, as he 
was of many other sea-board towns. On the reverse of the 
seal is represented a wall of dressed masonry, having a gate in 
the centre, and three spires rising above the wall, these being 
supposed to represent the wall of the burgh and the great 
church within the wall dedicated to St. Nicholas. (The parish 
within which Aberdeen is situated is called St. Nicholas, and 
the chief parish church at one time bore that name, now unfor- 
tunately modernised into East Church and West Church.) The 
first representation of armorial bearings of the burgh is found 
in a seal, the matrices of which are still in the possession of the 
Corporation, and which bear an inscription with the date 1430; 
and, according to Mr. Laing, ‘ Aberdeen is the earliest instance 
we have yet met of proper armorial ensigns on a common seal.’ 
This seal was to be seen in the Bishop’s Castle at the recent 
Glasgow Exhibition. It was lost from the custody of the 
Council for upwards of ninety years, but was recovered some 
years ago, a local antiquarian having accidentally met with it 
among a lot of old metal exposed for sale in a broker’s shop ! 
The arms are given on the obverse of this seal in a manner 
slightly different from the form now in use. ‘The arms appear 
on a shield as one tower (the upper portion rising out of a 
battlemented under-structure), within the double tressure of 
the Royal Arms of Scotland, counter-flowered with sixteen 
fleurs-de-lis, The shield is supported by two animals, presum- 
ably meant for leopards, but represented with leonine manes, 
and with tufts on the tips of the tails, which pass down behind 
their legs ; their faces are in profile, and a scroll, the ends of 
which are held in their mouths, contains the motto “ Bon- 
accord.”’ The reverse of the seal is thus described: “On 
the reverse of the seal, within a masoned wall, having an open 
gateway in the centre, and a suspended portcullis in the gate- 
way, St. Nicholas is represented standing under a triple-coned 
canopy, mitred and vested, his right hand uplifted in the act 
of benediction, and his left hand holding a pastoral staff ; 
behind him, on his right, appears his special emblem, the 
three children in the tub, and they are obviously introduced 
to indicate the saint that is represented.’ 

The precise signification of this coat of arms has been matter 
of much discussion among local annalists and antiquarians, the 
problem being intensified by the gradual evolution of the single 
tower into three towers. Some writers have contended that 
the three separate towers are but ‘an easy gradation’ from the 
single ‘triple-towered castle’ that took the place of the triple- 
towered shrine of St. Nicholas on the more ancient seal; un- 
fortunately for this theory, the original single tower is not triple- 
towered, and the three-spired edifice of the older seal much 
more reasonably represents the church of St. Nicholas than the 
shrine of the saint. A more ‘natural-looking’ theory is one 
hazarded in the conjecture that ‘the three castles in the arms 
of the city owe their position there to the three eminences of 
local topographers—the Castle Hill, the Port Hill, and St. 
Catherine’s Hill, on the slopes of which the early settlers built 
their habitations, and the tops of which were doubtless rudely 
fortified—the settlement thus presenting the appearance of 
three castles, which it must have retained for centuries after 
its first foundation.’ This theory, however, is knocked on 
the head by the fact that the original arms showed a single 
tower, and not a castle, which in heraldry is represented 
differently from a tower. Mr. Cruickshank is driven to the 
somewhat lame conclusion that ‘instances are not uncom- 
mon of a single charge, originally borne, being afterwards 
multiplied to three, as Nisbet says, “ for beauty’s sake.”’ Even 
accepting this conclusion as accounting for the appearance of 
three towers instead of one, the difficulty still remains that 
Mr. Cruickshank practically accepts the single tower as repre- 
senting or indicative of a castle. Sundry Aberdeen annalists 
have repeated a story originally chronicled by Hector Boece, 
to the effect that the citizens of Aberdeen, siding with Robert 
the Bruce in his struggle against the English, stormed the 
Castle of Aberdeen in 1308, put the English garrison to the 
sword, and, ‘that there might not remain a vestige of Southern 
oppression,’ razed the fortress to the ground, their watchword 
in the assault being ‘ Bon-Accord’ ; and that, ‘in honour of the 
resolute act,’ and of the sacking and burning to which the city 
was afterwards subjected by the English in consequence, Aber- 
deen was granted its present armorial bearings by King Robert 
or his son, King David 11. This account of the origin of the 
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arms has been commemorated in an old metrical description of 
the arms themselves :— 


The threefold Zoures, the Castle showes regain’d 
From £xemies, who it by force maintain’d. 

The Leopards, which on each hand ye view, 

The cruell temper of these foes do shew. 

The Shield and Lilies, by the King’s Command 
As pledges of his great good-will do stand. 

The Collour, calls the Blood there shed to mind, 
Which these proud Foes unto their cost did find. 
And Bon ACCORD (by which doth safety come 
To Common- Wealths) establisht was at home. 


The whole story has been put aside as ‘fabulous’ by such 
writers as Cosmo Innes and John Hill Burton; but Aber- 
donians still cling to it, and Mr. Cruickshank devotes a portion 
of his work to maintaining its substantial accuracy—the account, 
that is, of the storming and reduction of the Castle; the grant 
of arms then in recognition of the city’s support he disputes. 
He attributes the grant to James L, fixing its date between 
1424 and 1430. The Aberdeen seal of 1430 corresponds, in the 
execution of many of its details—the form of the shield, the 
counter-flowering of the tressure, and the supporters—with the 
privy seal of James I. of 1429; and on this and other grounds 
Mr. Cruickshank concludes that the grant of arms was given in 
return for the town’s participation in the ‘ Obligation’ already 
mentioned—‘ it is not improbable,’ he adds, ‘that the 
grant of the arms was all the citizens received in return for 
their share of the ransom.’ At the same time, he regards 
the arms as representative or commemorative of the 
Castle incident in the time of Bruce, a hundred and twenty 
years before! ‘The statement,’ he says, ‘that the ensigns 
armorial were conferred “in honour of that resolute act” is not 
alone credible, but the only probable reason that can be 
assigned ; and the introduction of the castle, or tower, and 
the royal tressure on the new seal, indicate that the expulsion 
of the English garrison, and the demolition of the castle, had 
not been forgotten in 1430, when the armorial ensigns were 
substituted for the representations on the older seal, unques- 
tionably by grant of King James |.’ Aberdeen and Perth, it 
seems, are the only burghs that display the tressure of the royal 
arms—a distinction that could not have been assumed, and 
could have been conferred only for signal services ; and of the 
sixty-six royal burghs of Scotland, only six, besides Aberdeen, 
had any claim to supporters, ‘an armorial distinction of the 
highest order,’ the six being Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, 
Perth, Montrose, and Inverness. 

This careful and interesting work of Mr. Cruickshank has 
been issued in the tasteful style of the publications of the New 
Spalding Club, and has been prepared for the press by Mr. 
P. J. Anderson, the secretary of the Club. It is prefaced by 
an ‘In Memoriam’ notice of the author, written by Dr. Geddes, 
Principal of Aberdeen University. This affectionate tribute 
hardly appeals, perhaps, to any outside the circle of the author’s 
friends, but there is embodied in it an uncommonly Scottish good 
story, which may be reproduced even at the conclusion of a 
heraldic article. Mr. Cruickshank was one of the unfortunate 
sufferers by the City of Glasgow Bank disaster, but ‘stood four 
square against the bitter blast.’ ‘His never-failing good 
humour,’ writes Principal Geddes, ‘served him always in good 
stead under the worst of times. On the first occasion that I 
saw him after the catastrophe, the due tribute of condolence 
being over, I remember John Cruickshank in no long time 
diverged into narrating stories of folks in similar misfortunes, 
and in particular he referred to the story of old Boynsmill, an 
Aberdeenshire laird and farmer, who had speculated rather 
much, and who, pursued by bankers and bailiffs, had retreated 
into the wilds of Mar, about Lynturk, and was for a time in 
hiding. Not liking particularly to show himself in church, and 
yet disposed to pass the Sabbath day religiously, Boynsmill 
had stayed at home and devoted himself to the study of the 
Old Testament. When asked by his friends, now returned 
from church, how he had managed to wile away the time— 
“ Ow, fine,” said Boynsmill; “ye see I was jist busy tryin’ to 
compare my case and my misfortun’s wi’ the misfortun’s in 
aul’ time o’ the pawtriarch Job.” “ Aweel, and did ye mak’ oot 
the comparison?” ‘Weel I wyte no; they were douce folk, 
the pawtriarchs, in aul’ time: they bulled none.”’ (Pronounced 
‘non.’ ‘Bulled,’ Aberdeenshire for ‘ billed,’ z.e. dealt in ‘ bills.’) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
SEASON. 


The art of writing books for children is a difficult one, but, in 
spite of this, there are always numerous authors ready to prac- 
tise it, and their efforts are generally attended with considerable 
success. Messrs. Blackie and Son, London and Glasgow, have 
forwarded a series of beautiful volumes suitable for Christmas 
presents. A prolific caterer of Christmas books is Mr. G, A. 
Henty ; he is one of the liveliest of story-tellers, and one of the 
most insinuating of administerers of ‘useful information.’ Zhe 
Lion of St. Mark admirably illustrates both these qualities. It 
is full of fighting by land and by sea, and at the same time it 
gives a vivid and atruthful picture of Venice at the zenith of the 
power and glory of the Republic. The young Englishman, 
Francis Hammond, has all the frankness, modesty, and valour 
that belong by right to a model hero of boys’ books ; and his 
character is cleverly contrasted with the less simple but shal- 
lower natures of the Italian figures in the background. In Zhe 
Cat of Bubastes, a Tale of Ancient Egypt, the same author has 
been fired by a desire to emulate Professor Ebers : the result 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. There is plenty of sport, quite 
enough fighting and adventure, and not too much Egyptology 
in Zhe Cat of Bubastes. We are taken back to times anterior 
to the Exodus. Thebes is in all its glory ; Goshen is full of the 
Children of Israel ; the Nile rises and falls, and causes good 
years and bad—just as in the days of Joseph, or now in 
the days of Sir Evelyn Baring. Mr. Henty introduces us to 
some very pleasant and enlightened Egyptians, many of whom 
he is cruel enough to slay before our eyes. The end, however, 
is not tragic, and the book is not too full of information to 
annoy a healthy schoolboy, who will find plenty of interest, and 
make the acquaintance of some fellows very like himself in Mr. 
Henty’s pages. Captain Bayley’s Hetr, a Tale of the Gold-Fields 
of California, also fully maintains Mr. Henty’s reputation. The 
exciting adventures of Frank Norris, whether as a schoolboy at 
Westminster, or as second hand on board the ‘ Flat’ on the Mis- 
sissippi, or as seeking his fortune amongst the dangers and hard- 
ships of the Californian gold-fields, are all described in the most 
pleasing and interesting manner. The book will be a favourite 
with all boys who are fond of tales of adventure and daring. 
The Missing Merchantman, by Harry Collingwood, is another 
of these entrancing tales of the sea; and Ned Dannerell is a 
hero whose fortunes those who are lucky enough to make his 
acquaintance will follow with breathless interest to their happy 
completion. The day will, it may be hoped, never come when 
the youthful imagination will refuse to be led captive by stories 
in which mutiny and shipwreck, or mysterious island and 
hidden treasure play a part. Mr. Overend’s illustrations should 
enhance this pleasure, mingling with it, perhaps, a little wonder 
how the English lad and lass, with whom the story is mainly 
concerned, should remain so ‘point-device in their apparel,’ 
after scrambling through so many tropical brakes and adven- 
tures. Mr. G. Manville Fenn is also one of those who know 
how to write for young folks ; and Quicksi/ver has all his cus- 
tomary vigour, humour, and freshness. There is a flavour of 
that most delightful of boys’ books—Huckleberry Finn—in the 
narrative of the amazing scrapes and adventures of Dexter 
Grayson, ‘the boy with no skid to his wheel,’ and his scamp of 
a comrade Bob Dimsted. The hero at once confirms and con- 
futes his patron’s theory, that education is all a matter of train- 
ing, and that a workhouse lad can be’ made into a gentleman 
by treating him as such. How this fs brought about may be 
learned, to the amusement and instruction of other boys with 
quicksilver in their brains, by studying Dexter in the drawing- 
room, and Dexter on the river. Under Hatches, or Ned 
Woodthorpe’s Adventures, by F. Frankfort Moore, is a capital 
book for boys—well written, and full of hair-breadth escapes 
from the perils of the sea. It contains a good deal of useful 
information too, and will make an excellent Christmas present. 
Under False Colours, by Sarah Doudney, is a very readable 
story, and may safely be warranted not to require deep thought 
on the part of any reader. Unfortunately, the plot is based on 


an improbable and pointless device of two school-girls to pass 
off one of them as the other on a visit to a country house. The 
tale flows on gracefully, though the authoress is forced to tax 
the credulity of her public sadly at some places. The introduc- 
tion of a fascinating burglar, who makes love to the rector’s 
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sister-in-law, with ulterior designs on the church-plate, is a 
ludicrous (and not very original) element, which had far better 
have been omitted. Some of the conversations are very bright 
and natural, in spite of improbabilities of the story. 
Rosa Mulholland, although a fascinating writer of girls’ 
books, is hardly seen to advantage in Gzanne(fa, in spite of 
some interesting studies of character and pretty bits of descrip- 
tion. Surely there was no reason in the world for allowing the 
eternal Irish question to creep into a girls’ book, and to leave ‘the 
trail of the serpent’ of misrepresentation over itall. Doubtless 
there has been landlord tyranny in the ‘ distressful country,’ as 
in other parts of the world ; but to picture that alone is the re- 
verse of an honest representation of the general state of matters. 
Tenant-tyranny, conducted by the ‘ village ruffian,’ has, unfor- 
tunately, been a far more powerful factor in Hibernian economics. 
The authoress will do well in future to leave the supposed acts 
of the representatives of ‘ landlordism’ to the imagination of the 
reporters for the ‘ Nationalist’ press, because she will find it 
impossible to approach them in this field, which they have made 
peculiarly their own. The illustrations of the whole of Messrs. 
Blackie and Son’s works are artistic to a degree far beyond the 
recollections of the boys’ books of previous generations. 
Messrs. James Nisbet and Co., London, have also sent a large 
bundle of excellent books of this class. Several generations of 
school-boys have called R. M. Ballantyne blessed, and, as if he 
has discovered the secret of eternal youth, he still produces works 
which deservedly captivate the juvenile imagination. In his 
latest books, Plue Lights, or Hot Work in the Soudan, and The 
Middy and the Moors—fascinating titles, worthy of the stirring 
tales to which they are attached—there is no lack of the fresh- 
ness which has long been a characteristic of his writings. The 
Rev. J. Jackson Wray has a powerfully-written tale in W7// it 
Lift? the Story of a London Fog. For girls there is even a 
larger proportion of volumes, although it can hardly be said 
that the fare provided for them is of an equally attractive 
nature. In /fouses on Wheels, Emma Marshall has drawn 
with considerable skill upon the incidents supplied by Mr. 


George Smith of Coalville, regarding caravan waifs. The 
same authoress also supplies Olivers Old Jictures, and 
Dulctbel’s Day-Vreams, which are both very readable. Her 


Life-work, by Lady Dunboyne; Zhe Gate in Park Lane, by 
the Hon. Gertrude Boscawen ; Aeady, Aye Ready, by Agnes 
Giberne ; Zhe Trivial Round, by Sarah M. S. Clarke (Mrs. 
Pereira); and Our WNeightour, Widow Yates, by Grace 
Stebbing, are all pleasing stories of an elevating character. Of 
a more serious order are How to Help, or Pen and Pencil 
Sketches of the East End, by Mrs. G. 5S. Reaney, and Freemen 
or Slaves, a temperance story, by Ellen A. Bennett. Our 
Own Picture-Book, by Emma Marshall, is a handsome volume 
for little ones, the illustrations being numerous and varied, and 
the letterpress simple and interesting. The Rev. J. Jackson 
Wray furnishes a charmingly-told parable in the shape of a fairy 
story, entitled A Song o Sixpence for the Bairns. The whole of 
the books are finished in a style worthy of the publishers. 
Messrs. Field and Tuer, of the Leadenhall Press, London, 
make rather a singular contribution to the important department 
of children’s literature. The fourth issue of Zhe Bairns Annual 
consists of a series of old-fashioned fairy tales, etc., with good 
reproductions of the original illustrations. It is admirably 
edited by Alice Corkran, who explains at the outset the lines 
upon which she proceeded in her pleasant task. Of the For- 
gotten Picture-Books for Children, republished by this firm, 
the latest is Zhe Dame and her Donkeys Five, which has an 
nstructive preface by Andrew W. Tuer. In many respects it is 
a worthy companion to Dame Wiggins of Lee, which John 
Ruskin recently took the trouble of reproducing. The remain- 
ing book of the kind issued by this house is a facsimile of 
The Hieroglyphic Bible, which is now so rare that not even a 
copy of it is to be found in the British Museum. According to 
the title-page, it is ‘a careful selection of the most interesting and 
important passages in the Old and New Testaments, regularly 
arranged from Genesis to Revelations, embellished and illustrated 
with hundreds of engravings on wood.’ The collection gives a 
fair idea of the children’s books of sixty or seventy years ago, 
and, while it shows the immense strides made in the interval, 
it proves the productions of that period to have had attractive 
qualities. It isimpossible to praise too highly the great care ex- 
ercised in order to obtain exact reproductions of the old books. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTIon. 


Concerning Oliver Knox. By G. Colmore. T. Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 

Geraldine’s Husband. By Mary Macleod. Jarrold and Sons. 
2s. 6d. 

Miss Hildreth. By A. De Grasse Stevens. Ward and Dow- 
ney. 3 vols. 

The Cossacks. By Count L. N. Tolstoi. Walter Scott. 2s. 6d. 

The Curse of Koshin. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. Ward 
and Downey. 

The Dean’s Daughter. By Sophie F. F. Veitch. Alexander 
Gardner. 2 vols. 


VERSE. 


Leaves of Life. By E. Nisbet. Longmans, Green and Co. 6s. 

Paradise Regained, and Minor Poems. By John Milton. 
Walter Scott. Is. 

Poems. By Adam Lindsay Gordon. Samuel Mullen. 6s. 

Semblance, and other Poems. By Charles T. Lusted. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 3s. 6d. 

Twilight and Candleshades. By ‘Exul.” Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co, 5s. 


Bevves-Letrres. 


The English Poets. By James Russell Lowell. Walter Scott. 
Is. 

Thomas Poole and his Friends. By Mrs. Henty Sandford. 
Macmillan and Co. 


HISTORY. 


History of the Mongols from IX. to XIX, Century. By Henry 
H. Howorth, M.P. Longmans, Green and Co. Part III. 
28s. 

The Civilisation of Sweden in Heathen Times. By Oscar 
Montelius, Ph.D. Macmillan and Co. 

The Coming of the Friars, and other Historic Essays. By the 
Rev. Augutus Jessopp, D.D. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Critical Period of American History—1783-1789. By John 
Fiske. Macmillan and Co. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Church on the Sea. By John Sinclair, M.P. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 

The Divine Unity and Trinity. By Herbert H. Jeffreson, 
M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 12s. 

The Great Divine Secret. By the Rev. W. Roberts. T. Fisher 
Unwin. Is. 

The Least of All Lands. By William Miller, LL.D. Blackie 
and Son. 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Birds in Nature. R.B. Sharp (editor) and P. Robert (artist). 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co. £3, 3s. 

Foreign Aviary Birds. By Dr. Karl Russ. Dean and Son. 

Macaws, Cockatoos, Parrakeets, and Parrots. By Captain 
Thomas Brown and Sir T. Dick Lauder, Bart. Dean and 
Son. Is. 

Roaring in Horses. By Edward Cotterell, M.R.C.S. H. K,. 
Lewis. Is. 


MISCELLANEA, 


Atalanta Xmas. Number. Watchards. Is. 

British Almanac and Companion, 1889. The Stationers’ Com- 
pany. 2s. 6d. 

Japanese Fairy Tales. Griffith, Farran and Co. 

Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of all Ages. By Robert Christy. 
T. Fisher Unwin. £1, Is. 

Strange but True (Fudy Annual), Fudy Office. 1s. 

Up the Ladder (Time Annual). Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co, Is. 
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MUSIC. 


The character of the drawing-room song of our day is unhap- 
pily only too well known. Does it tell of a maiden bound for 
ferry, ford, or bridge? She is assuredly destined to fall in 
with some candid swain, or boatman debonair, with whom she 
must needs drive a bargain in sweeter things than pence. Or 
does she, perhaps, bear a pitcher to the well, or a basket to 
the dairy-house? Either is doomed ; and the broken pitcher 
or the lost basket will become an analogue of the bearer’s 
friable or fugitive heart. Or is the maiden a seer of those 
frequent visions of things ‘quaint and olden’? After sixteen 
bars she will, like an irresponsible writher on the tripod, pro- 
claim, in delirious waltz time, her faith that something—it 
matters little what—will last ‘for ever, and for evermore.’ If, 
again, the author should conceive the agreeable idea of insinu- 
ating, under some such title as ‘ Howbeit,’ the biography of a 
shivering street-child, an insurance on the little unfortunate’s life 
is a safe investment for the unscrupulous. For it is no more 
certain that in the first verse he overhears a ‘ grand old organ,’ 
or wistfully casts his eyes on some wired-in winter blossoms, 
than that, in the third, he will be wafted aloft on the tremulous 
wings of triumphant semiquavers. As the programme of the 
Railway Guards’ Evening Concert was of what is probably 
correctly described as a popular nature, pleasant ingredients 
of this kind were not absent, one-and-sixpenny sentimentality 
being plentifully seasoned with proverbial ethics and paste- 
board perils by land and sea; and Mr. Maybrick even gained 
an encore for recounting how he, more fortunate than the 
audience, was saved from ‘The Goodwin Sands.’ This song, 
however, came between an aria of Handel’s, familiar in another 
form, and an old English ballad ; from which it will be seen 
that wholesome and enjoyable styles were also represented. 
Madame Albani roused the enthusiasm of the house by the 
ease and brilliance of her vocalisation in the operatic selec- 
tions, and by her perfect taste in Handel’s air and Gounod’s 
‘Ave Maria’ (written on a prelude of Bach’s). In the latter 
piece she was accompanied by Miss Eissler, a violinist whose 
playing, in spite of rather thin tone, was satisfactory. As usual, 
the charm and sincerity of Mrs. Mary Davies’ singing made 
itself felt. Cowen’s ‘Thy Remembrance,’ sung by her, was, 
by the way, an agreeable contrast to another song of the 
same composer’s, which appeared earlier on the programme. 
The latter is of the most virulent and fashionable quasi-religious 
order ; while the former is a quaint and delicate /zed that 
haunts the memory. Comment on the piano solo and most of 
the accompaniments had better be omitted. 

On Saturday the same artists appeared again, the programme 
being of a much more interesting nature. The hall was, as on 
the former occasion, well filled. 

The first of the Edinburgh Classical Chamber Concerts for 
this season took place in the Freemasons’ Hall on Wednesday, 
before a large and appreciative audience. In the course of a 
similar series of concerts last year, Mr. Townsend afforded the 
musical public an opportunity of hearing some of the best 
examples of chamber music ; and it is gratifying to note that 
he has been encouraged to repeat the experiment. The sketch 
programmes for all four concerts of the present series have 
been carefully prepared, and show the catholicity of Mr. 
Townsend’s musical tastes, as the selections include repre- 
sentative examples of almost all the great composers of 
chamber music, from Haydn to Brahms. The concert on 
Wednesday began with Beethoven’s Trio in E flat, op. 70, for 
pianoforte, violin, and ’cello. This work, which was written 
about the same time as the Concerto in the same key and the 
Pastoral Symphony, is a worthy example of the great master’s 
middle period. The rendering it received at the hands of 
Messrs. Townsend, M‘Kenzie, and M‘Neill was eminently 
satisfactory, except that the second Allegretto was somewhat 
marred by the loudness of the pianoforte in some passages. 
The concluding number of the concert was a Trio in B flat by 
Rubinstein. This composers reputation rests mainly on the 
excellence of his vocal duets, and it is to be feared that in the 
sphere of instrumental music he is not destined to attain any 
lasting popularity. The last movement of the Trio in question 
contains some effective passages ; but, as a whole, the work is 
not attractive. The only other concerted piece was Schumann’s 
famous Sonata for pianoforte and violin, op. 105. Like several 
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of the great masters, Schumann did not always write very 
effective or playable passages for the violin; and this fine 
work, so characteristic of the composer, abounds in violin 
passages so difficult to play in tune, that it is seldom heard in 
public. Messrs. Townsend and M‘Kenzie are therefore en- 
titled to the thanks of the public for bringing it forward on this 
occasion. We note with pleasure the steady progress which 
Mr. M‘Kenzie continues to make. Now that his tone has so 
increased in quantity, we look for a similar improvement in its 
quality, which is still rather hard. Even greater is the advance 
made by Mr. M‘Neill. Both his solos were excellently played. 
His tone, also, is somewhat hard, but no doubt this will 
improve. Besides taking part in the concerted pieces, Mr. 
Townsend played a Nocturne by Liszt, and Chopin’s Polonaise 
in A flat, in a manner which gained him a well-earned encore, 
to which he responded by playing one of Chopin’s Studies. 

Glasgow is to have a busy and important concert season. 
The Classical Series will consist of eleven concerts (choral, 
orchestral, and chamber), while there will also be a Popular 
Series of nine concerts. The more important orchestral works 
are the same as those to be given in Edinburgh, but with such 
important additions as Schumann’s First and Brahms’ Second 
Symphonies, and the Introduction to ‘Tristan.’ Among the 
choral works is MacCunn’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ commis- 
sioned by the Choral Union. As the latest work of a composer 
whose development is singularly rapid, this first performance 
should have a special interest. 

We are glad to hear that, in addition to the Saturday 
Popular Series mentioned above, arrangements have been 
made for a series of Corporation Concerts on Monday 
evenings. 





DRAMA. 


The Scottish theatres are well supplied with novelties this 
week, and, in spite of a series of storms, they have been fully 
patronised. Miss Kate Vaughan, paying a visit to Edinburgh 
after an absence of two years, appears in the Theatre-Royal. 
During the period mentioned she has exchanged old English 
comedy for modern French drama, but she is as charming in 
the one as in the other. The ‘ Love and Honour’ of Alexandre 
Dumas fils, adapted by Mr. Campbell Clark, is favourable to 
the display of her histrionic abilities, and the monologue enter- 
tainment, ‘How It Happened,’ to the introduction of her 
favourite dance. In the Lyceum Theatre of the same city a 
dramatic rendering of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s pleasing 
tale, ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ has been a decided success. 
The title-réle is taken by Miss Vera Beringer, a pupil of Mrs. 
Kendal’s, who acts with intelligence ; and the other parts are 
admirably sustained. ‘Dorothy’ has returned to Glasgow, 
where it is drawing good houses at the Royalty Theatre, which 
has become the recognised home of this class of piece. The 
production of a fresh military drama, ‘ Forward to the Front,’ 
by G. F. Rowe, has attracted large audiences to the Grand 
Theatre of the Western Metropolis. Some of the character 
sketches are good, notably those of Percy Brandt and Mark 
Sherratt, represented by Arthur Rodney and Clarence Holt 
respectively. A new American actress, Miss Patti Rosa, has 
been introduced to Glasgow theatre-goers at the Royal Prin- 
cess’s, where her sprightly acting in ‘ Bob’ has created an im- 
pression in her favour. The boards of the Theatre-Royal are 
occupied by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, who now finish 
a second week’s engagement. Dundee is having, in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, a drama by Walter Reynolds called ‘A 
Mother's Sin.’ It is played by Mr. Robert Arthur’s company, 
and is receiving considerable notice. In Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Aberdeen, Mr. W. F. Glover’s opera company are producing 
Audran’s ‘Olivette.’ In nearly the whole of the theatres pre- 
parations are being made for the Christmas pantomimes, and 
managers are racking their brains for something new in con- 
nection with them. Cooke’s Circus, in Edinburgh, Hengler’s 
one, in Glasgow, and Transfield’s in Dundee are all doing good 
business. 








EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE HANDIWORK 
AND 
LOAN COLLECTION OF OLD FURNITURE, 
OLD BRASS WORK, CARVINGS, 
TAPESTRIES, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY GALLERIES, | 
MOUND, EDINBURGH. | 


( FROM 10 a.m. TO 5 p.m., ADMISSION—1s. 


OPEN DAILY 
UFROM 7 p.m. TO 10 p.m., ADMISSION—6d. 





MESSRS. PATERSON & SONS’ 


S UBSCRIPTION ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
Second 1888-89. Season. 


Mr. AUGUST MANNS (Conductor). 
M. MAURICE SONS (Leader). 


PATERSON & SONS beg respectfully to inform their Patrons that SUBSCRIP- 

TIONS are now due, and as the 
BALLOT 
TAKES PLACE ON 
MONDAY FIRST, 

They trust that any intending Subscribers, who have not yet intimated their names, 
will do so aT OncE—as, after the Ballot, the price of any tickets that remain will be 
raised. 


SKETCH PROGRAMMES 
now ready, and may be had on application, or free by post. 





PATERSON & SONS, | 
MUSICSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 
27 GEORGE STREET. 








ta ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L. L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





1° E EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
25 GEORGE STREET. | 
A limited number of ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS will now be ad- 
mitted to this LIBRARY, which contains about 40,000 Volumes of 
General Literature. 
The Reading-Rooms are large and comfortable, and liberally sup- 
plied with New Books and Magazines. Books are delivered and called 
for by van at Subscribers’ residences. Annual Subscription, £2, 2s., 
which entitles the Subscribers and their Families to all the privileges 
of the Library. Particulars to be had from the LIBRARIAN. 


M EMORY.—LOISETTE'S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 

TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor NM. Y. Christian Advocate. 
‘I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.’—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.’—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary.'—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.’—T. Tate, M.A. 





Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. | 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


“ROUND TO FEU AT GREENEND, Liserron, within 
easy distance of the Powburn Tramway, suitable for Villas, Semi-detached 
Houses, etc. For conditions and particulars, apply to Messrs. Cairns, M‘INTOsH, 
AND Morton, W.S., 31 Queen Street, or to Messrs. RAEBURN AND LYLE, Architects, 
3 Hill Street. 


ORTOBELLO, 4 DurHam Roan (sheltered from east winds).—To Sett or Let, | 
with immediate entry. Three public and five bedrooms, together with fittings. | 
Substantially built. Garden at front and back, and the use of a small wood as a 
pleasure-ground. Fine view towards Arthur Seat and Pentland Hills. Rent £60, 
Price £1100. Feu-duty £4, 7s. 7d. Keys with Mr. Fraser, House Agent, Porto- 
bello. Apply to A. Stewart Gray, W.S., 122 GEORGE STREET, EpINBURGH. 


CURIOUS, OLD, AND RARE BOOKS. 
ATALOGUE (No, xxxiv.) OF AN INTERESTING 


Collection of Works relating to Scotland, Civil War, and other rare Tracts, 
Books of Old Songs, Early Editions of Books of Psalms and Common Prayer, Books 
of Emblems, Symbols, and Hieroglyphics, Books with Early Woodcuts and 
Engravings; Portraits, and numerous interesting and very rare items in all classes. 
To be ready on Monday, 3d December. 


Post Free from 
GEORGE P. JOHNSTON, 





33 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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D4avViID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 
Mr. HOWELLS'S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries. Copyright Edition. 1 Vol. 6s. 
NNIE KILBURN. 
By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 
Author of ‘ April no pol ‘A Foregone Conclusion,’ ‘ Indian Summer,’ etc. 
‘A gentle humour, and a mild, humane, and thoughtful philosophy run quietly 
through the book, and make it eloquent. No more distinct or charming “‘ type of 


beauty ' has been drawn by Mr. Howells, and he has drawn many. The book will 
please all its readers, and set them musing.’—Scotsman. 





Dr. EGGLESTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries. Copyright Edition. 1 Vol. 6s. 
HE GRAYSONS: a Story of Illinois. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of ‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ ‘ Roxy,’ ‘ The Circuit-Rider,’ etc. 


‘ His stories are all freshly conceived and strongly wrought out.'—Scotsman. 
*, . . A bright and most refreshing book.’—Spectator. 





NEW BOOK ON THE RIVIERA. 

In One Volume. Demy 8vo. Price 21s. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
ROVENCE AND THE 
By DAVID MACGIBBON, 

Author of ‘ The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland.’ 


This work is Illustrated with nearly 300 Illustrations by the Author, showing 
the various styles of Architecture in the South of France, etc. 


RIVIERA. 





Mr. HURLBERT’S BOOK ON IRELAND. 
Now Ready. Second Edition, with Additions. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 155. 
RELAND UNDER COERCION: the Diary of an American. 
By WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 


‘Incomparably the most able, impartial, and interesting contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the great problem of the government and social conditions of Ireland which 
has been given to the world.’—Edinburgh Review. 





LORD COCKBURN. 
1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CIRCUIT JOURNEYS from 1838-1854. 
By the late HENRY COCKBURN, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Session. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR ON POSITIVISM. 
HE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 
An Address delivered at the Church Congress, Manchester, 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P., etc. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 

"We have called the —— a sermon because it is one, though the fitting text, 
‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God,’ is courteously omitted ; and we 
venture to say that of all who will read it, not one per cent. ever read or heard one 
more convincing or intellectually more delightful.’—Sfectator. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LEARANCE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


comprising old, rare, and interesting Works in ScotTisH LITERATURE, 
Antiquities, etc. ; Books and Pamphlets relating to EpinpurGH and GLasGcow; 
Foulis and Urie Publications, History, Biography, GovERNMENT, Parliament, 
TRADE, AGRICULTURE, Forestry, Gardening, etc. 


Post Free from 
GEORGE P. JOHNSTON, 


33 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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A seen AGENCY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS of every description inserted at the Publishers’ 
Charges in the EDINBURGH, LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PROVINCIAL 
Newspapers and Periodicals; also in all COLONIAL and FOREIGN 
Publications. Special Reduced Rates quoted for those extending over a 

od. INTENDING ADVERTISERS are invited to apply for 
ESTIMATES, which will be furnished for any number of insertions in 
one or any number of Newspapers. 


N EWSPAPER AGENCY. 


The Epinsurcu, GLascow, Lonpon, &c., Morning and Evening 
Newspapers, and all other Daily, Weekly, and Monthly Publications, 
delivered early and with regularity throughout EDINBURGH and 
SuBURBS, or supplied direct by Post to Subscribers in the Country at 
the Publishers’ Prices. 


KEITH & CO, 


ADVERTISING AND NEWSPAPER AGENTS, 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Telegraphic Address—' Keith Edinburgh.’ Telephonic No.—‘ 286.’ 








( H A M P A G E. 
J. LEMOINE, 
VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884—54s. per Dozen Bottles. 
VIN BRUT, Royal Cuvée, 1880 Vintage, 
As SupPLIED TO 


H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, anp TO 
H.M. The Late EMPEROR FREDERICK of GERMANY. 


60s, per Dozen Bottles—Half-Bottles 4s. per 2 Dozen extra. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: 
JAMES LYLE, 2 NICOLSON STREET, EDINBURGH, 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 Georce SrreeT, MANUFACTURERS 

of HAMMERLEsS and Hammer Guys, with Latest Improvements, Highest 

Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and ROOK RI?LES. 

Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammunition, and Apparatus 
of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





OR £ IG Hh 2 se. 2 


A SPECIALTY. 


Outfits for Inp1a, Cuina, AFRICA, etc., complete for 


£20 £30 £45 
Every Article of High Class Quality and of exceptional value. 


GULLAND & KENNEDY 
(ARCHIBALD KENNEDY), 
Clothiers, Shirt Makers, and Outfitters, 
55 NORTH HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 





ee OF. A DB & > ©: -@, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 


67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, Lorrigs, aND VANS FoR Hire. 


FRED FLETT 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 


2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC CURATIVE 

APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, &c., for 

the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, BRON- 

CHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at rx MAITLAND STREET. 
To Provipgk AccomMopaTION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Env REsIpEnTs, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 











TESTIMONIALS.—Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials 
from all ranks and classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, Epinevurcx). 

Lorp CuarLes LENNOX KERR writes :— 

Scottish Club, London, sth May 1888. 

Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to Rheumatic 
pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference. 


CHARLES LENNOx KERR. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Tue Rev. Wo. REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, writes :— 
Wandsworth Vicarage, London, 6th October 1888. 
The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most useful during the 
last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and return it to him 
as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt without delay. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or sy Letter, FREE, The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anv 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—1o A.M. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, ro till 4. 





LAVALINE, 





7; eae 
THE NEW WASHING 
AND 
BLEACHING MATERIAL. 

ITS EFFECTS ARE NOTHING SHORT OF MAGICAL! 
WASHING BOARDS and HAND RUBBING ABoLIsHED. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE from INJURIOUS CHEMICALS. 

IN A QUARTER OF THE TIME. 
The LARGEST WASHING Done< AT A QUARTER OF THE COST. 
AND FAR MORE EFFICIENTLY. 

Price 1d, PER CAKE, of all Grocers, DRYSALTERS, etc. 


Prepared by THE LINLITHGOW OIL CO., LIMITED. 





Agents—HONEYMAN_& WILSON, Ebinsurcu. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 
@) MONG the Articles which are in preparation for Zhe 
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are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <¢lustrated profusely. with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN MuRpocH, ROBERT LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 

Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 
Churches, Architecturally and Archzologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 

Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 
pects and the Amenities of Rural Life, by WIL1.1AM JOLLY, 
H.M.I., etc. etc. J//ustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 

Types of Scottish Character. J/lustrated with 
Original Sketches. 

Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 

Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J/lustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and ///ustrations of 
CONSTABLE, DAVID ScoTT, KEV. JOHN THOMSON, RAE- 
BURN, etc. etc. 

Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 


Estimates, with eproductions of the works of ROBERT 
HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LOCKHART, R.S.A., SAM BouGHu, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. /2’ustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 


ciations. J/ilustratea with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, ete. 


Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 


Articles. J/ilustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KiIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
JEFFREY, MACVEY NAPIER, WILSON, HocG, DE QUINCEY, 
etc. etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 
Sketches with Fortraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
MAassoON, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. etc. 

Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 
Lllustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 


Fouts, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


Review 
1889. 


Scottish Art Review, and which will appear in its pages, 


GENERAL. 
Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 
Symposium on Education in the Arts and 


Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 
interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 


The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 
Miss JANE E. HARRISON. J/lustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 

The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Jilustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND and other Writers. 

Beginnings in Decoration and Mural Painting. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Photographs and Sketches. 
By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 

A Series of Papers upon Living English 
Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. ete. 

A Series of Papers upon Argtrican Men of 
Letters. With fortraits, including Wag.tT WHITMAN, 
HENRY JAMES, GEORGE W. CABLE, W. D. HOWELLS, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. > 

A First Night at the Lyceum. By WiILLiamM 
ARCHER. J//lustrated with Original Sketches by W. G. BURN 
MURDOCH. 

Practical Hints on Etching. With Illustrative 
Etchings. By FRANK SHORT. 

A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 
Novelists. By various Writers. W7th Portraits. ToLsrTol, 
DostoOlEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT. 

A Series of Etudes of Wagner. By An OLtp 


WAGNERIAN. 
A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 


Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 
With Portratts. 


Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. J//us- 
trated with Original Sketches. 


Also numerous PAPERS by ‘AN OLD WAGNERIAN,’ RoperT AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gibb of 





Gushetneuk), WiLLIAM ARCHER, H. BELYsE BAILDON, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE, HiproLyTE J. BLANC, 
Professor BALDWIN BROWN, EDWARD CARPENTER, EMIL Clauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CORKRAN, WALTER CRANE, 
HAVELOCK ELLIs, Professor PATRICK GEDDEs (Author of Zvery Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES 
G. LELAND, T. CARLAW MARTIN (Author of Ziszt), WILLIAM Morris, JAMES OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs. MARY REED, 
CARL REINECKE, ERNEST Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MORLEY ROBERTS, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss 
ADELINE SERGEANT (Authoress of Jacodi’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor 
R. A. M. STEVENSON, MORTIMER WHEELER, GLEESON WHITE (Editor of Ba/lades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the following, among other artists: —W. S. BLACK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, GEORGE HENRY, JOHN LAVERY, Rospert Litr_e, A. D,. MACCORMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, W. G. BURN MURDOCH, JAMES PATERSON, A. ROCHE, FRANK SHORT, A. MONRO SMITH, GARDEN G. SMITH, WILLIAM 
STRANG, HEYWoop SUMNER, E, A, WALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 
French, and Dutch painters. 
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THE LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES WILL BE CLOSED AT NOON OF WEDNESDAY THE 5TH DECEMBER 1888. 
Note. —About £100,000 of the Capital has already been Subscribed. 


SCOTTISH ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 


FOR FIRE, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT, AND GENERAL INSURANCE. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886, whereby the Liability of the Shareholders is Limited to 
the Amount Unpaid on their Shares. 


CAPITAL, £250,000, IN 50,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH, 


With Power to Increase to £1,000,000. 


Present Issue, 50,000 Shares of £5 each. 


Payable 5s. per Share on Application, 5s. on Allotment, and 10s, Three Months after Allotment. 
It is not intended to Call up more than £1 per Share. 





EXTRAORDINARY D1RECTORS. 
. G. A. Baird, Esq. of Muirkirk, Ayrshire, M.P. 
gi ohn Neilson Cuthbertson, Chairman of Glasgow School Board. 
Sir James Bain, ex-Lord Provost of Glasgow. 


Richard Vary Campbell, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Edinburgh. 
William Cairney, 3 (of Messrs. Thos. Skinner & Co., Shipowners), London 
and Glasgow. 


Orpinary DrrecrTors. 

Bailie John Shearer, J.P. (Vice-Chairman of Glasgow International Exhibi- 
tion), Merrylee House, near Glasgow, Chairman. 

Bailie Hugh Wallace (of Messrs. H. Wallace & Co.), Lancefield Works, 

Glasgow, and Dellingburn Sugar Refinery, Greenock. 

Robert Ramsey, Esq., ip. (of Messrs. Robert Ramsey & Co., Hide and 
Wool Brokers), 14 Park Terrace, Glasgow. 

Archibald Gilchrist, Esq., J.P. (of Messrs. Barclay, Curle, & Co., Limited, 
Shipbuilders and Engineers), Glasgow, and Dunoon Castle, N.B. 

James Osborne, Esq., J.P. (of Messrs. James Osborne & Co., Merchants, 
Glasgow), Thornton Hall, near Glasgow. 

Thomas Morrison, Esq. (of Messrs. Sommerville & Morrison, Manufacturers), 
205 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, and Clyde Factory, Rutherglen. 

James Bilsland, Esq. (of Messrs. Bilsland Brothers), 45 Hyde Park Street, 


Gay. 
Francis Caulfield, Esq., Merchant, Roslyn, Crosshill, Glasgow. 
William Strang, Esq., J.P., Power Loom Manufacturer, King’s Park Factory, 


sgow. 

James Law, Esq. (of Messrs. Thomas Law & Co., Shipowners), Dariel, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

James T. Tullis, Esq., St. Ann’s Works, John Street, Bridgeton, Deacon- 
Convener of the Trades’ House of Glasgow. 


BANKERS. 


The Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
London, and Branches. 


SouiciTors. 
Messrs, Martin Mackay & Macquaker, Glasgow. 
Messrs. Campbell & Smith, S.S.C., Edinburgh. 
AuDITORsS. 
Messrs. M‘Clelland, Mackinnon, & Blyth, C.A., Glasgow. 


ConsuLTInG SURGEON. 
Professor Sir George H. B. Macleod, M.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), Surgeon- 
in-Ordinary to the Queen in Scotland. 
MEDICAL REFEREE. 


James Morton, Esq., M.D., LL.D., 
President, Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow. 


SECRETARY. 
filliam D. Cairney, C.A. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES— 
89 WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The SCOTTISH ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, has 
been established for the purpose of transacting Fire InsurRANCE; for INsURING 
EmpLoyers oF Lasour against Claims made by their Workpeople; and for Psr- 
SONAL ACCIDENT, Fipetity GUARANTEE, and other popular forms of Insurance. 


Scottish Life Offices have, through their proverbially good management and care- 
ful finance, taken the foremost position in the world ; but other departments of In- 
surance have not received the same amount of attention by Companies in Scotland, 
and there can be no doubt that there is an opening for a Scottish Insurance Company, 
organised to transact General Insurance business, outside of Life Assurance. 


The insuring public have hitherto been unable to place all their insurances under 
one administration, and representatives of Insurance Companies have been at a 
decided disadvantage in requiring to hold agencies from a number of Companies. 


From the Investor's point of view it must be evident that a very material saving 
in management expenses can thus be secured by this Company, while Insurers will 
be attracted to it by reduced premiums and extra bonuses, without impairing in the 
slightest its dividend-earning power. 

The value of Insurance Shares generally, as an investment, is well known, and sub- 
joined is a table of twelve Companies transacting one or more of the branches of 
Insurance proposed to be undertaken by the ‘ScorrisH ALLIANCE,’ which shows the 
high prices of their Shares ruling at a recent date. 

















| 
| Amount Present | Last Divi- 
Name of Company. | originally | Price per | dend rate 
| paidp.share.' Share. per cent. 
' 
Atlas (of London), ‘ -| £6 o oo} £20 § o 16 
| Accident, . : ° ° . ° * 100 | 3 00 10 
Scottish Accident, ; 4 . - | ro o| 210 0 10 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Accident, on 110 oo} 37 6 10 
Scottish Provincial, . . e 3°00 20 § oO} 26 
| Union (of London), . . | 20 0 0} 617 10 0 130 
| Norwich Union Fire, . ‘ ‘ -| 12 0 0} 85 0 o| 33 
|} Scottish Employers’ Liability, . . e | o12 0 : 7 6 10 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance— 
Original Paid-up Value of Shares 2s., | | 
increased from Profits to . ‘ ee 113 0 * § o} 26 
National Guarantee (of Edinburgh), . | 200 5 2 6 10 
Liverpool and London and Globe, . of 200 36 10 0 go 
Northern, . ° ‘ ° . ° .| 1000 | 5715 0 25 








While taking powers to undertake any class of Insurance business exclusive of Life 
Assurance, the Gioonsete of the ‘ScorrisH ALLIANCE’ reserve full liberty to begin 
with one or more branches, working up others as the resources of the Company are 
developed, and they are determined to exclude all risks which they consider are of a 
more or less speculative character. 


A brief résumé of several of the leading departments is given, subject to the above 
reservation, 


Fire.—The Company proposes to conduct, at the discretion of the Board, 
Fire Insurance in all its branches, and will confine its operations to the United 
Kingdom. It will act independently of the rules of the Tariff Association, with 
which the Manufacturing and Mercantile classes express a growing dissatisfac- 
tion, and rates will be fixed according to the merits of each risk. A reduction 
in the premium will be made on risks constructed with the view to prevent the 
spreading of Fire, and approved fire-extinguishing appliances kept on the premises 
will be taken into account. It is calculated that, although £14,000,000 are received 
annually in premiums by British Fire Offices, there is still a considerable amount of 
uninsured property. Not only so, but numerous firms are at present compelled to 
place a portion of their Insurances with Foreign and American Offices, and at 

Lloyds.’ According to an Insurance authority, the ratio of Claims to premiums 





last year (1887) in the Tariff Fire Offices showed a percentage of 60°2, and in the 
Non-Tariff 55°8, or nearly 5 per cent. in favour of the latter. Expenses of manage- 
ment (including Commission) in the Non-Tariff Offices averaged about 32 per cent., 
thus showing a profit equivalent to 13 per cent. on the premium income. Under 
careful management, good profits may be anticipated in this Branch. 


Empvovers’ Liasitity.—By the passing of the Employers’ owe oe of 1880, 
a new field for Insurance Companies was opened up, and although Employers of 
Labour have not been slow to take — ey of the opportunities offt to cover 
themselves against loss, it is still capable of considerable cultivation. The subject 
has assumed great prominence of late, as the present bill before Parliament is more 
stringent, pol when it becomes law an enormous impetus will be given, and the Com- 
panies ready to take advantage of it will reap a rich harvest. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENTS.—Nothing in the annals of Insurance is more astonishing 
than the rapid growth in popularity which is chronicled under this heading. A few 
— back two or three Accident Companies sufficed for the wants of the community ; 
out now a Personal Accident policy is considered a necessary adjunct to a Life 
policy, and as the process is so simple, compared with Life Assurance, the matter has 
only to be mentioned and placed in the proper light to insure attention. The Board 
intend to conduct the business on the most liberal terms possible, the experience of 
the leading Accident Companies showing that a liberal system and moderate pre- 
miums are best conducive to a good and profitable business. 


GENERAL InsuRANCE.—A bare classification of some of the different forms of 
General Insurance is all that can be given, viz. :— 


Guarantee Insurance for persons holding positions of trust; Sickness Insurance 
giving a weekly sick allowance, and specially adapted to professional men and the 
middle classes generally; Indemnity or Third Party Insurance, sometimes termed 
Drivers’ Risks, to cover injuries to persons and property of third parties; Vehicle 
Insurance ; and Live Stock Insurance, covering horses and cattle. 


The Directors will watch carefully the development of the different departments 
(which will be placed under effective management), and they will only undertake 
risks, after due selection, at rates of premium which will yield a profit. 


The Company has been promised a large amount of support, and will, as soon as 
ssible, extend its operations to the principal centres throughout the United 
ingdom. 

Negotiations are also pending, and waiting the decision of the Board, for the 
taking over of valuable business which will yield a large annual revenue to the 
Company. 

Taking the proposed course of operations, it will be manifest that the Company 

resents the prospect of a prosperous career, with the joint benefit of profit to the 
Shareholders and protection to the insured. Dividends are confidently expected to 
be as large as in other first-class Insurance Companies. 


The Capital, which can be increased from time to time as required, is meantime 
fixed at £250,000 in 50,000 Shares of £5 each, and on these a sum of £1 only is in- 
tended to be called. 


No agreements have been entered into by or on behalf of the Company, save the 
appointment of officials recorded in the minutes of the Board of Directors, and no 
promotion money has been or will be paid, 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen at the Offices of the 
Company’s Solicitors. 


Copies OF THE SHARE PROSPECTUS AND ForMs OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES 
CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION TO THE BANKERS OR SOLICITORS, OR TO THE Com- 
PANY'S SECRETARY AT THE TEMPORARY OrFrFices, No. 89 West REGENT STREET, 
GLascGow. 





Norte.—lIn all cases where no Allotment is made, the Deposit will be returned to 
the Applicant in full, and when the number of Shares allotted is less than the number 
applied for, the surplus will be credited in reduction of further amount payable on 
the Shares allotted. 


Dalia 
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Concentrated Coco 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-—-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easi digested and assimilated, it 
auth tnd te nad ioe cain — 


eo TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 


BOSPUR—BEEF FORCE. . ee fee ss SPECIALTIES. 


BOsPuR—THE GENUINE STRENGTH-GIVER. ees PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
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OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


BOSPUR—THE Most NOURISHING HoT DRINK 
IN THE WORLD. 


OSPUR—SERVED HOT AT ALL THE BEST 
LUNCHEON ROOMS. 





(GUINEA CHRISTMAS BOX 


Contains an Excellent Assortment of 





SHORTBREAD, BUN, CAKES, Ete. 
BOSPUR—OF ALL GROCERS IN BOTTLES AT 
Is., 2s., and 5s. 6d. each. ROBERT A, PATON, Baker, Pastrycoox, 
aa ae ae & CONFECTIONER, 
> eee 33 GEORGE STREET, anv 33 ROSE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
W. WALLACE AULD & CO., EDINBURGH. Estanuisump 1812. 








CRANSTON & ELLIOTS 


Special Price List for the Season. 


THE ‘KORASS CARPET 


oEaeyaver ene =eOTEe ee ee ar are ee Made from the BEST WOOLS, Seamless or Woven in one entire 
piece—facts guaranteeing excellent wear. Rich, soft Colourings ; 
High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON 
& ELLIOT, the Sole Makers. 
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CRANSTON & ELLIOT Caution the Public against IMITATIONS of their ‘KORASS’ 
CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in Corner of Carpet 
is Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


The following sizes are now in Stock, and special sizes to suit particular rooms can 
be had in a few days. Patterns sent Post Free on application. 
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SIZES IN STOCK. 
































Ee . PRICE PRICE 23 ee 
: Fie 7 ft. Gin. by6ft. . . £016 9/I2ft.——by ft. . £119 i323 
se5/%»—bms,, . . 1 1 0/12,,——by 10,,6in.. 25 6) 2 © | 
3 23s 9 ,,——by7,, Gin. | 4 6/12,,——byl2,, . . 212 6) Ba | 
= 82a 9,,—by9,, . . 19 6/13,,G6inbyi2, . . 218 6 sf! 
an yg 10 ,,6in.by9,, . . 114 6/15,,—byl2,, ..3 6 6 i. 
He AS = rad 
KZ )-( | CEE ———  __ THIRTY-FIVE DIFFERENT DESIGNS TO SELECT FROM. _ , 

a 47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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